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INTRODUCTION. 



The increasing demand for information respecting 
Bees and Bee-keeping has induced me to put 
the following lecture on the * Stewarton Hive ' 
(delivered at the Conversazione of the British Bee- 
keepers' Association in October last), into the form 
of a book, which I trust may prove of some ser- 
vice to those interested in apiculture. While the 
discussion which followed, together with the ap- 
pendices, will serve to elucidate some points not 
embraced within the limits of the lectiu*e, and can 
hardly fail to be of value to those using frame- 
hives of any kind. I desire to express my special 
obligations to that eminent apiarian, 'The Een- 
jrewshire Bee-keeper,' and also to Mr. Frank 
Cheshire, one of my colleagues on the Committee 
of the British Bee-keepers' Association, for his 
valuable assistance in introducing several ex- 
cellent illustrations. 
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THE STEWARTON HIVE. 



I HOPE I BbftU not be conudered pieciunptaoiu in 
bringing the Stawarton Hive before the notke of the 
British Bee-keepers' Association, When I first determined 
to become a be«-keeper, and consequently was compelled 
to select Mme form of hire, I fomid that those vho 
had used the Stewarton claimed to have obtained results 
irhich certainly were not surpassed, ev^i if equalled, by 
others who had coofined theraaelves tA the straw ekep or 
the ordinary bar-frame. Threa years' trial of this hire, 
in conjunction' with other kinds, has convinced me that 
its merits are very great, and that it only requires to b« 
better known to be more highly appreciated. Notwith- 
titandiog the able adrocacy of * The Renfrewshire Bee- 
keeper,' the hive which lie has made almost his 
own, or, at all events, has vastly Improved, is seldom 
seen across the Border; and even persons in Et^land 
who bare adopted it are not all of them aware how best 
to manage it. I trust, therefore, that I may be able to 
contribute something towards the advancement of bee- 
keeping by dwelling in detail upon the Stewarton Illre- 
The subject of my paper derives ita name from the 
town of Stewarton or Stuart-town, in the north of Ayr- 
riiire, on the borders of Eenfrewshire. It is said to 
bare been iorented about the year 1819, by a cabinet- 
maker named Robert Kerr, of that place, a man as 
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TeiDHk»l)le for liis BkiQ in bee-keeping, ae ta the secret* 
of his partimlai trade. ' Bee Eobin ' was the nick- 



Fig. 2,— Geddei Bozee. 
I given hy bis neighbours to Bobert Kerr, ami 
:an well imagine that bis skill as a worinnan 
ed him ia so slight d^;Tee in improving tha 
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form of the wooden boxes in which he kept hia 
"bees. ' The octagonal fonn of the Stewarton hive 
-was without a doubt knowii beforo Kerr's time. ' 'Hie 
Renfrewshire Bee-keeper' in- 
forms me that its invention 
is generally ascribed to the 
Rev. Wiliiam Mswe, minister 
of Eostlington in Gloucester- 
shire, about the year 1652, 
In April, 1675, John Qedde 
obtained a patent from 
Charles U. for hia octagon 
boxes (see fig. 2). They ap- 
pear, however, to have been 
used in Scotland with good 
success before that date. 
These octagons conasted eim^ 
ply of a series of boxes of 
unifonu depth, with a S-inch 
square central hole in each 
top. Bobert Kerr seems to have inlfoduoed the moveable 
slides of wood working in grooves in IJ inch bars on the 
top of what are called the body boxes. Of late years 
various changes have been introduced by ' The Ren- 
frewshire Bee-keeper,' so that tiie hive, as sent out by 
the makers at Stewarton, is as follows: — 
There are one, two, or three breeding or body boxes 

* The doors of the upper body-boi and the super are puliallr 
drava to abon windows. The eight slides of the bnper sre all 
shewn partially drawn, as is also tlie door'sbottet of the upper 
body-box. 
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(see fig. 8), octagonal in form, about 14 inches wide inside, 
7 or 9 inches deep, and having eight bars, the six in the 
centre one inch and an eighth broad, and the two outade 
ones where the honey is stored 1}. Between these run 
the Stewarton slides just referred to, and of which the 
form now used is given in section in the illustration. 




Fig. 4. — Section of Stewarton bar and slide, full size ; /, end view 
of strip of wax-foundation to secure straight combs. 

fig. 4. The bars are secured by ^-inch brass screws, and 
are supposed to be removeable at pleasure, though some- 
times they require a sharper wrench than seems desir- 
able. The screws, however, need not always be fastened ; 
and, like screws of another kind, their absence is often 
better than their presence. Frames are added to the 
four centre-bars so that combs may be interchanged 
just as in ordinary bar-frames. The sides of the boxes 
are dovetailed, and if the boxes themselves are accu- 
rately constructed, as I have always found to be the 
case, they fit exactly one upon the other. There is a 
window with a moveable shutter on the back and front 
of each box (see fig. 3), wooden buttons on each to keep 
the boxes together, handles for lifting, and also hooks 
or screws for lashing the boxes ; but these I have never 
foimd occasion to use, the buttons answering every 
necessary purpose. In each box is an entrance 3^ inches 
wide, and half an inch deep, with a sliding piece of 
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nvood for closing or contracting it. Experience has 
proved that three* entrances are none too many if the 
hiye is prosperous and the weather warm; but. in cold 
w^eather one will be f oimd sufficient. 

In addition to the breeding or body boxes, supers or 
honey-boxes are also required. These correspond in width 
with the other boxes, but they are 4 inches only in depth,t 
and are each furnished with seven bars (see ^%* 8), 1^ 
inches broad, whereas the central bars of the body boxes 
are one inch and an eighth only, as we find them in fig. 4. 
The shallowness of the supers, the thickness of the 
combs, and the additional depth of the cells, all tend to 
•deter the queen from converting these supers into breed- 
ing-boxes. The number of honey-boxes required for 
each Stewarton-set is somewhat uncertain ; X my Ste- 
wartons this season have been made up of three body 
and four honey-boxes or supers,. but probably the best 
Stewarton super exhibited last year was obtained, I 
believe, from a single body-box. Very much, of course, 
depends on the season and neighbourhood ; but I may 
say that I do not at all despair of filling six, eight, or 
even ten honey-boxes placed on the top of one Stewarton 
hive whenever we have a favourable season. 

Besides all these boxes, the wood of which is only five- 
eighths of an inch thick, an outer covering of some kind 
or other seems to me to be absolutely necessary, and 

* The three entrances are made, if so ordered, on the three 
front sides of the lowest box, but Stewartons are usually sent 
out with one entrance only. 

t Honey-boxes, 3 or 3} in. only in depth, and capable of holdmg 
about 16 lbs. of honey, are preferred by many to the 4 in. boxes. 

X Two body-boxes are usually sufficient. 
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the cost of the bive is thereby increased. Thie covering, 
like the hive iteeU, must lie capable of expansion or 
contraction. Mine (see flg. 6) codmbU of two or more 
caseH, each about 19 inches square, 11 inches deep, irith 




Fig. 5. — Onter caies, lU uised at Beiklisiiisteii 

a rim 2 inches wide fastened round the bottom, so that 
it fits on to another case. A moveable top will also be 
required, and one of the cases must have a wide opening 
at the bottom for the admiedon of the bees. In this 
case the rim must not be added on the side where the 
opening is made, so that the case may fit the floor-board. 
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The flooi^board should he also 19 inches square, with a 

projection in front shghtly sloping outwards that the 

-water may run off. Two cross piecea of wood should 

be nailed at the hottom of the floor-board to keep it 

from warping, and protect it from the damp. ' The Ken- 

frewshire Bee-keeper' recommends 'an outer octagon 

case, with a nicely-beTelled roof and an ornamental yase 

on the top;' but the moTeable cases of square form. 

:fitting into each other are very convenient, as you can 

easily remoye them if you wish to inspect the boxes. My 

bees, moreover, were hanging by thousands near the 

•end of June at night-time, when the weather was 

very warm, between the inper octagons and the outer 

case, although the three body-boxes and the four supers 

were full, and in this way the outside covering forms an 

important protection against that bane of a bee-keeper's 

life— I mean the tendency of the bees to swarm. These 

cases can also be used to protect ordinary bar-frame 

hives constructed with a single wall, and if, as I 

have found necessary, three tiers of sectional supers are 

on at one time, a second case can be added above the 

flrst with a moveable roof to crown the whole.* 

Having now our breeding and honey boxes, and also 
our outer cases, we may proceed to fill our hives with 
bees, -and see how this complex system works. In a 
famous passage quoted from the B, £, J., vol. i. page 14, 
in Mr. Hunter's book, 'The Renfrewshire Bee-keeper' 
has described the general method of manipulating the 
Stewarton hive. His system of combining swarms 
deserves close attention on the part of those beginning 
* For cheaper sobetitate see page 38. 
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bee-keeping.* I do not, however, propose to repeat what 
he has written, but wiU give you the history of my 
latest Octagon. 

At the end of June last year (1879), I placed a swam 
in a body-box on a platform about nine inches from th^ 
ground, in the hope that I might be able to add a second 
swarm within a few days, as recommended by the writer 
to whom I have referred. The weather, however, was 
so unpropitious, that no swarm came, and moreover I 
was oompeDed to feed the bees. This was done by 
cutting one of the central slides, and drawing, one of 
the pieces out some little distance. Above the hole I 
placed a feeder, made by Messrs. Green & Sons, of 
Rainham, Kent, recommended to my notice by Mr. 
Cheshire, whose recommendation I can thoroughly 
endorse. Over this box, when winter approached, I 
placed a square case, adding dry fern between the hive 
and the case, covering the top also with fern. Thus the 
bees were kept both warm and dry. For months they 
were left almost unnoticed, until the fine weather on 
March Ist enabled me to examine them, when I found 
that they still had food in abundance, and were evidently 
thriving. Soon a second box, with combs already con^ 
structed, was placed below the first, the slides from the 
top of the second box were all withdrawn, so that the 
bees could readily enter their new apartments, and slow 
feeding was commenced. 

Ere long the population increased so rapidly that I 
placed a honey-box fitted with guide-comb on the top,, 
and drawing the two outer slides on either side of the 
* See Appendix I., 'Method of Uniting Swarms.' 
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upper body-box, invited the workers to deposit their 
precious stores. 'A great point/ writes 'The Kenfrew- 
sliire Bee-keeper' to me, 'in the successful management 
of Stewartons is to super in advance of the wants of the 
'b^s.* The openings on the outer side of the box, 
occasioned by the withdrawal of the slides, were stopped 
O&y tbe wooden pegs made for the purpose. If the outer 
slides only are drawn,* the queen wiU not, as a rule, 
enter the honey box ; nor have I found any occasion for 
queen or drone excluders, as in the ordinary bar-frame. 
*Tbe Renfrewshire Bee-keeper' asserts that he never 
found eggs laid in a honey-box, so effectual is this simple 
plan of drawing the slides only where the honey is stored. 
This honey-box was fastened to the body-box by the 
wooden buttons mentioned before, and thick paper was 
also gummed or pasted over the part where the boxes 
met, 80 that air was excluded, and the heat of the hive 
increased. The super was carefully covered with flannel 
and old carpet, so as still more to raise the temperature, 
and induce comb-building. The bees at once occupied 
the super, and no great interval elapsed before white 
comb began to approach the windows. It soon became 
evident that more room was wanted ; a third body-box, 
with the frames filled with foundation-comb, was added 
below, and all the slides between the body-boxes with- 
drawn ; then three more honey-boxes were added above, 
and three entrances,t one in each box, allowed to the bees. 

* One, or at most two, only of the outer slides should be 
"withdrawn. 

+ Some think that the three entrances, if three are required, 
shonld all be in the lowest body-box. 
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Thu8 my seven-inch box had grown to a height of more 
than three feet ; at the end of June it was full from top 
to bottom^ though we had had very little honey from 
the apple-blossom ; large clusters of bees^ moreover, ivere 
hanging between the outer cases and the inner octagons 
whenever the nights were very warm^ and I entertained 
a sanguine hope that I should obtain an enormous har- 
vest from a single hive. But the incessant rains of July 
and the loss of the lime harvest occasioned by unending 
wet weather, prevented the f uMlment of these anticipa- 
tions. Nevertheless, I was rewarded with 70 lbs. ot 
super honey in addition to the contents of one of the 
breeding boxes. I may add that my other Stewarton, 
treated in a similar manner, gave me a very similar 
result. Some of the boxes from these two hives were 
shown at South Kensington, St. Albans, and Boston, and 
won four prizes. In 1878, the first year I tried this 
special hive, I showed a honey-box on two occasions, 
and won two prizes. 

This brings me to another feature of our subject, I 
mean the eitraordinary harvests which the friends of 
the Stewarton assert it has secured. ' The Kenf rewshire 
Bee-keeper' tells us that in the year 1868 he had ten 
octagon supers from one hive, and obtained 164 lbs.' of 
super honey in addition to 80 lbs. in the body-boxes. 
Mr. Briscoe, of Albrighton, Wolverhampton, has put 
the fact on record, that in 1876 he had obtained 144 lbs. 
of the purest super honey from seven octagon boxes by 
August 6th, and that after the supers were removed, the 
three body-boxes weighed over 70 lbs. A second set of 
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lK>xeS; filled, with an artificial swarm, yielded 75 lb& of 
eq^ually pure virgin honey-comb. 

The eminent Scotch bee-master, to whom I have f» 
often referred; obtained nine octagon supers in that year 
from one hire, and eight from another. In 1878, a yery 
poor honey year, he obtained over 80 lbs. of super 
lioney ; and a Scotch parish clergyman, we are iaf onoed, 
from eight octagon colonies secured 445 lbs. of the purest 
comb, entirely free from pollen, brood, or the slightest im« 
purity. One colony contributed 92^, the next best 88 lbs. 

Mr. Briscoe, in the March number of the British Bee 
Jbtimal, 1878, has given an interesting account of his 
Stewartons for several years in succession, in which he 
also tells us that in his own case a good harvest from 
the Stewarton is the rule rather than the exception. 
And some of you may remember that last year a dis- 
tinguished member of our committee was able to show a 
beautiful SteWarton box, one of the very few good 
exhibits of 1879, which he obtained during a abort spell 
of fine weather, while the lime-trees were in blossom.* 

A hive, then, that has seciired such remarkable results, 
must have features connected with it of unusual merit, 
and on these I shall now venture for a while to dwelL 

1. first and foremost comes the remarkable power pos- 
sessed by this hive of expansion and contraction, and 
consequently the ready prevention of swarming if the 
bee-keeper does not wish his bees to swarm. The price 
octagon of last year to which I have alluded was obtained 

■ . ^ Other illustrations of the success of the Stewarton might 
be given. 

B 
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from a single body-box ; yet sometimes as many as 
ten supers, each 4 inches deep, three body-boxes each 
7 inches deep, and an eke below of 2 inches^ are em- 
ployed, though not necessarily all at one time^ as the 
lower supers when completed may be removed and empty 
boxes substituted on the top. The first super, or^ at all 
events, some super almost, if not quite, completed., should 
remain until the end of the honey-harvest, as tlie queen, 
should she pay a visit to this portion of her domain, 
will return, finding every cell filled with honey, and no 
opening therefore left for her energies. The outer case 
protects the hive itself from the sun, and this fact 
again lessens the chances of swarming. By altering 
slightly the position of the moveable top, a current of 
air will in the hottest weather be created, and the three 
entrances .will still further tend to cool the hive. Those 
who have tried the Stewarton assert that the bees very 
rarely swarm if room above and below is given in due 
time, whereas in the ordinary bar-frame the tendency 
to swarm is often irresistible in spite of every effort 
that can be employed. 

2. Secondly, this hive is essentially the hive of the 
busy man, as satisfactory results can be secured without 
the expenditure of the time and trouble required by the 
ordinary bw*«me. 

From one of my bar-frames this year I obtained more 
than 70 lbs. of, super honey ; but the trouble it demanded 
was at times excessive. Every section required some 
guide comb; to cut out and fix this comb in seventy sec- 
tions must cost well-nigh seventy times seven minutes. 
When the sections were on they evidently were in want 
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of eomething to bind them together and exclude tbe air, 
so that at each jtmction we pssted or gimuoed some 
paper. The time this cost would not be difficult to calcu- 
late. The numbers soon incieaeed so rapidly that, in Bpita 
of threa tiers of sections, swarming seemed imminent. 
A21 the supers were therefore taken off, and the hive 
examined. What infuriates the beea more than the 
removal of their honey? The task of cutting out qneen- 
cells under such circumstances demands time as well as 
courage, and so I found. No cell was discovered inside 
the hive, hut on examining the sections we came upon 
unpleasant traces of the queen, as well as a queen-celL 
Thus the sections each required inspection, until at last 
I exclaimed, in spite of a splendid harvest, 'Le jeu ne 
TAut pas la chandelle.' 

A very busy man must, in my opinion, avoid the 
ordinary bar-frame, whereas he may succeed with the 
Htewarton. 

3. Thirdly, the Stewarton winters well if only oidinary 
and proper care be taken. The thinness of the crown- 
board, a quarter of an inch only, is advantageous in 
amnmer, as it allows the heat of the hive to enter the 
honej-box, and in winter permita the moisture fo eva- 
porate. Hitherto 1 have not withdrawn the slides in 
winter, but henceforth I shall follow with one or more 
of my octagons the advice of the Renfrewshire Bee 
Master, draw the slides entirely out, and over the top of 
the hive fasten some Indian matting, securing it with 
tacks to keep it straight. Under this matting I shall 
put some flour-cake,' above and around dry fern or chaff, 

• A reci™ for flour-cake is irivan in AoiKnrtiT. No. II. 
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protected from the wet by the outer case, so that the 
bees within will be warm and dry, and probably breed 
through some portion of the winter. It has been said 
that the octagon shape is superior to the oblong- for 
wintering, that in the ordinary bar-frame some of the 
frames at either end should be removed to prevent 
mouldiness, whereas nothing of the kind is required in 
the Stewarton; that the octagon shape gets rid of the 
awkward comers ; that the small size of the Stewarton 
box enables a higher temperature to be maintained 'wiih 
less difficulty than in most of the ordinary bar-frames ; 
and that the mas^ve honey-comb at either end of the 
breeding^box tends to keep out the cold. In a very 
able and interesting article entitled 'The Philosophy 
of Hive Shape/ which appears in the British Bee Journal 
of September, 1874, Mr. Cheshire has assailed the first 
assertion, and I am not prepared to controvert his views. 
But I am expressing not only my own, but also the opinion 
of others better fitted to form an accurate judgment, when 
I say that the bees will pass the winter well in a Steivarton 
Hive properly managed. 

Now kt me put the other side of the question. Ob- 
jection is made to the slides, which are often difficult to 
move or remove. Again I venture to quote Mr. 
Cheshire, who has suggested that a little tallow added 
•at intervals will make them run more smoothly; a small 
screw-driver at one end, and a pair of pincers at the other, 
will always solve the difficulty. A heated iron applied 
to the slides is also said to be sufficient to loosen them. 

Another and a formidable objection is that the large 
supers are sometimes unsaleable. If even every bee- 
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keeper desired to obtain honey for the purpose of selling 
it, the objection would have weight, but some of us do 
not. It happens in many cases that articles in universal 
demand are at times unsaleable, because the right means 
have not been employed, or sufficient trouble taken. If 
proper jars be used, if the agents and experts of this 
Association exert themselves for the members, as I trust 
they do, and wiU, I cannot but think that honey of the 
purest quality will find a ready sale. ' The Eenf rewshire 
See^keeper' tells me that he has been accustomed to 
receive 1*. Qd, per lb. for his honey, and that in 1878 
he obtained 16/. for surplus supers. 

Another objection brought against the Stewarton is its 
costliness. No doubt a set of octagons, with the floors 
board and outer cases, costs more than a simple bar- 
frame, but for my own part, I have not yet come upon a 
cheap bar-framed hive that has produced great results. 

Body-boxes can be obtained from Stewarton at 5«. Sef. 
each, or 16$, for three, honey-boxes for 2s, Qd, each, a 
floor-board for 1«, 6d* Thus 1/. 63. wiU provide three 
body and four honey-boxes, an amount of accommodation 
sufficient for almost any stock. 

If you are also to have an effectual outer covering, 
you will require two cased at least of the size I have 
named, as well as a moveable roof. My carpenter's f 
charge for two outer cases with the roof, each with 
three coats of paint, is 13«. The total cost of the hive 
and cases will thus amount to almost 21., as carriage 

* These prices have been obtained from Mr. J. Allan, 
Stewarton, N.B. 

'^ Mr. J. Matthews, Castle Street, Berkhamsted. 
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from Scotland must be included ; but this sum compre- 
hends almost if not everything that can be desired. 

For purposes of manipulation, of interchange of frames, 
for use of the extractor, for the production of marketable 
sections, it must, I think, be admitted that the ordinary 
bar-frame has the decided advantage. Any one who 
wishes to become an advanced and skilled bee-keeper 
will never be without bar-frame hives, provided only he 
has the time to spare as well as the patience. 

In conclusion, I may say that few things are more 
pleasing to me as a bee-keeper than to watch a pros- 
perous Stewarton on a fine stmuner's day. The roar of 
the myriads of bees rushing to and fro resounds far and 
wide ; the air is filled with their merry music^ and as 
they disappear in the distance, the mind travels with 
them, and wonders what fields they will traverse, w^hat 
flowers they will visit before they return. Life to them 
seems full "of joy; they are seeking the sweetest of 
all created things, they wander only in pleasant paths, 
and in doing good to themselves diffuse fertility and 
new forms of life everywhere around them. As the day 
declines, they return to their home, teaching us day by 
day the lesson that so few of us are willing to learn, 
that while we must not be over anxious about the future, 
yet that in spring and summer we must prepare for the 
autumn and winter ; that however bright the sun may 
be to-day, we must not forget the duty of providing and 
preparing for the future, as the Great Ruler of the 
Universe may grant us opportunity. 
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The discwflsion was commenced by Mr. T. W. Cowan, 

-wh.o said tiiat after sixteen years' experience with the 

tStemrarton hive, he might be expected to say something 

about it. He was not prepared to condemn it, but, on 

tlie contrary, he considered it a very useful hive, which 

^certainly held an intermediate position between the 

Btravr skep and the moveable comb hive. It was far 

jiuperior to the straw skep, but did not come up to 

tlie moveable comb hive. This gave the bee-master 

^complete control over his bees, and allowed him to 

perform operations with ease which would be extremely 

<difficult if he only used the Stewarton hive. He had 

adopted several variations in working the Stewarton 

jsystem, and had found generally two body-boxes and 

an eke sufficient. Instead of having an entrance to 

•each body-box, he preferred the three entrances in the 

lower body-box, as recommended by ' The Renfrewshire 

Bee-keeper.* There were only four frames in a Stewarton 

box, and these were screwed down, and before they 

.could be made moveable or an examination of the hive 

ttake place they had to be unscrewed. To examine the 

ifiide comibs the boxes have to be turned up,* and unless 

i:he frames are screwed down they fall out. He had 

witnessed an accident of this sort last summer when 

visiting a friend who had a Stewarton hive. His friend 

iiad forgotten that he had not screwed down the 

frames, and on turning over the hives, frames, combs, 

and bees all fell to the ground in one confused mass. 

The trouble of making a thorough examination of 

* The improvement described by Mr. Cheshire (p. 27) gets rid 
of this difficulty. 
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Stewarton hiyes is, moieoyer, greatly inepeased bT 

haying to go through the same operation in eacib box ; 

and when these are taken apart and are fun of bees, it 

is. not such an easy matter. He had stocked Stewarton 

hiyes with as many as fiye swarmS; but had fomMl By ex* 

perienoe that two good swarms placed in the body-boxes 

did better than a larger number. Mr. Bartmin bad 

mentioned as one of the adyantages of the Steyyarton 

hiye the side slits for admitting the bees into supers^ 

and preyenting the queens going up into them ; but the 

same plan was adopted by those who used xnoTeable 

eomb-hiyes for the same purpose. Here, however, he 

would admit that the Stewartons had the advantage, 

as in these the queen would rarely yisit the outer combs 

if she had sufficient room for laying in the centre of 

the hiye. His opinion was in favour of frame-hives^ 

as in them you can make the bees increase more rapidly. 

By following out his plan, published some years ago 

and now uniyersally adopted by advanced bee-keepers, 

viz. that of contracting the brood-chamber of a hive bo 

that the bees cover every comb and spreading the brood!, 

H is astonishing how rapidly a weak hive may be bidlt 

up and become strong, and that under conditions which 

would prove fatal to a Stewarton. Bees are more 

incHneid to extend their brood-chamber laterally, but 

this is prevented in the Stewarton hive by the outer 

combs, which act like blocks of ice, compelling the bees 

to extend their brood nest downwards. Although he 

had been for many years a successful exhibitor of 

Stewarton supers, he could not allow that sections gave 

so much trouble to the bee-keeper as Mr. Bartrum 
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■wonH make out. He did not see why it waa necosoary 
to have three tiera of eectioiu when one would do a* 
-well, or better. He used a rack of twenty-one sections, 
and had found this by proper mBnagemeut quite aof- 
ficient for a whole aeaaon, for as fast as any of the 
■ectiona become filled they are removed, and empty 
ones put in their places. There is a gi«at adTantoge 
in being able to remove a comb as soon as finished, as 
the bees do not discobur it or increase the thickness 
of the wax corering to the cells, as they do if left too 
long on the hire ; and as the centre combs are com- 
pleted before the out«r ones, much time is saved by 
their removal. With a Stewarton hive you have to 
wait until the outside eombs of the supen are sealed 
over, or they do not look well; and by ttie time this 
is done, unless the flow of honey is very great, the 
centre combs are overdone. He thought that the plan 
of giving bees additional breeding space, at the rate of 
one or two frames at a time, preferable to giving tliem 
a whole body-box, as in the Stewarton, because the 
heat of the hive is better utilised if the hive is enlarged 
only in proportion to the requirements of the colony. 
Ha had prevented swarming in moveable comb-hives 
by temoTing some of the combs and filling up their 
places with comh foundation or empty combs ; this gave 
the queen more breeding room. Also, the free use of 
the extractor asidsted very much in checking swanniug, 
and was only advantageously applicable to moveable 
comb hives. Mr. Bartrum had mentioned 104 lbs. of 
tuper honey and SO lbs. from body-boxes as being the 
Ingest harvest of honey from a Stewarton; but he 
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would mention that lie had taken 120 lbs. o£ super 
honey, and 89 lbs. of extracted honey from one frame- 
hive, and this showed a balance in favour of the frame- 
hive. Had the extractor been used entirely he liad. no 
doubt this quantity might have been doubled. JJe did 
not see the use of the buttons on the Stewarton boz^ea 
and thoufifht they were only in the way. He had not 
found the slides much trouble, and if the hives ttbto 
strong enough in bees the internal temperature of the 
hive would always be. sufficient to prevent their being 
too firmly fixed in the grooves. As to manipulations, 
such as cutting out queen-cells, removing brood, and 
artificial swarming, no one can deny that they are 
carried on much more easOy in a moveable comb-hiTe. 
He wished to say one word as to feeding. The idea 
occurred to him that it would be a great advantage 
if in the autumn one hive could be made to do the 
work of a whole apiary. Those who were feeding tbeir 
bees know that last week the cold put a sudden stop 
to it. Now all honey or syrup unsealed ought to be 
extracted, or the stocks would be liable to dysentery. 
Instead of feeding up each hive separately, he had fitted 
up a paraffin stove in one of his bee-houses, and kept one 
hive at a high temperature day and night. He had had 
a large feeder made to hold half a gallon, which was 
placed on the top of the hive, and was replenished as 
fast as the bees carried the syrup down. In this way he 
had got these bees to fill and seal their combs from top 
to bottom, and as fast as they were completed he removed 
them> and distributed them amongst those hives requiring 
stores. So far the experiment had been satisfactory. 
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Mr. Cheshire considered Mr. Bartrum's paper to con- 
"tain so much that was excellent and valuable, and which 
^^pvithal made out such a strong case, that he did not feel 
^sposed to attack the Stewarton at all sharply. He said 
it was difficult in a Stewarton hive to overhaul the stock, 
and finding the queen was often impossible, though by 
putting side slips triangular in section (see fig. 6) to the 




Fig. 6. — End-bar of Stewarton with frame sides a h. 

outside bars, he had considerably lessened the difficulty. 
No doubt the great advantage of the Stewarton hive is 
its elasticity. With regard to the moveable comb hive, 
we have not all of us yet attained perfection, and indeed 
ordinary management left the frame-hive practically 
inelastic. The common idea used to be that bees were 
to be put into a bar-frame hive> and expected to fill the 
supers without any further trouble on the part of the 
bee-keeper. An intelligent bee-keeper would not think 
now of setting a few bees to ramble ad libitum over a 
large empty hive, and fill it as they best could. He who 
knows how to manage would narrow the space in which 
his bees are placed by the means of dummies, and then, 
as the bees multiply, keep on expanding that space Until 
his hive is quite full of bees. The Stewarton is cer- 
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tainly not so graduallj expansible as the frame-hive, t& 
one must pass at onoe from one box to two, or at best 
to a box and eke. Mr. Cheshire gave some account of 
the instinct which forbade swarming with an unfilled 
eke, pointing out that bees always objected to a position 
which prevented them, in a temperature admitting of 
flight, from keeping up a continuous guard from their 
entrance to their stores, and as, with an unfilled eke 
colonising would make this impossible, ekeing was a very 
successful temporary expedient to prevent swarming; 
but, he continued, all this may be accomplished ^with the 
bar-framed hive by continual expansion. The great secret 
of success is to increase the brood-nest gradually, and to 
obtain a large quantity of bees before the beginning of the 
honey harvest. He had obtained such residts last year 
by acting on this principle, as could not have been ob- 
tained in any other way. He added that bees, true to 
mathematics,, gave their brood-nest a globular form, as 
this figure had the largest mass for its surface, and thus 
was most economical of heat and labour. When this 
form was interfered with, every effort was made to 
restore it, which resulted with wise management in a very 
rapid augmentation of brood. A principal desideratum in 
any form of hive lies in its expansibility and its contracti- 
bility ; the lack of which, even if it had no other drawback, 
would put the skep utterly out of court in the opinion 
of those who have learnt modem plans. There is a 
change of opinion discernible as to the size of hives. The 
Americans begin to say that their hives are too big, and 
smaller hives are coming into favour. The less room 
you have in the. brood-box, the more bees you must, of 
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course, have in your sections. Qive the queen room 
«noug'h, but short of this all hiTea should be contracted 
«B much as possible vhen supers are put on ; all comba 
GODtaining no brood being- nmoved. With reg-ard to 
feeding, Mr. Chesfaiie had now tried flour-cake for two 
ceaeons, and could speak of it in the highest t«nna of ap- 
proval. He had used tallow to grease the slides of bis 
Stewarton bivee, and had found that this pravented th» 
1)008 from fastening them down with propoli!i. He men- ■ 
tioned in reference to the number of ewarms which 
might be put into a Stewarton hire, that soma French 
experiments show clearly that 67,000 beea give the best 
results, and that little good is done if swarms ace added 
after IS Iba. of bees have been massed together. Mr. ' 
Gbesbire disapproved of the buttons on the Stewarton 
hive, as the bees would fix the boxes together, quits well 
enough for themselves. In conclusion, Mr. Obeshirs 
allowed that much waa to be said for the Stewarton 
bive, hut declared his belief that as bee-keepeis go on 
with the ordinary frame-hite, and learn by experience 
how much may be done with it; the latter wUl come more 
and more exclusively to the fronL 

The Bev. George Baynor had worked the Stdwarton 
hive for twenty yeam, hut not in its improved form. 
The frames were originally not removeable, and in that 
form the hive was not to be encouraged. He had tried 
greauDg the slides, and had not found it to answer, as 
the bses removed the tallow, and then propoliaed. With 
iwrard to fuulity of manipulations he was of opinion that 
an must yield to the bar-frame hive. 
'ampbell regarded the Stewarton hive as a 
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conTenienca. Some friends of his had asked liim to talu 
eaie of their Stewarton htTes during their absence from 
home, and be had soon found oat the difficulty Arising 
from the side frames being screwed down. S!e bad 
turned them all into moreable frames, and had put them 
into the Slingei. He found the Stewarton supers un- 
wieldy and inconrenieat. It was also difficult to Gad | 
purchasers for supers weighing 20 lbs. ;* but he was fond 
of taking a holiday now and then ; and as his frame-hives 
kept him rather too much at work, be admitted the con- 
Tenience of the Stewarton for those who could not be 
always attending to tbeir htves. He made his own 
Stewarton boies for one shilling each, and thougfht five 
shillings too much to gire for tbem. He found no diffi- 
culty in overcoming the propolising of the grooves and 
slides by prisii^ tbem open with a piece of sheet steel 
about 3 bches wide. A httle twist with this simple 
tool soon causing the propolis to crack apart. Buttons 
he tboughtan abomination, and took tbem away, winding 
a cbth roupd the hives. He thought that three entrances 
to a hive were a mistake, and that there should bebutone 
entrance. Bees wintered in Stewartons, perhaps, better 
than in frame-hives, and the boxes were very easily turned 
~ over, so that you could see all that was going on inside. 
In replying to the remarks made upon his paper, Mr. j 
Bartrum said that be had no wish to place the Stewarton 
above the ordinary bsj^framed hive ; but he thought that i 
the Stawarlon should have a place in the apiary. Bar- 

lives require constant attention : sections must | 
I and taken off, the extractor must be in constant 

• See Note, page II. I 
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uae, queen-cellB mast he cut out, and tlie hives frequently 
examined, and a bus; man has aot time to attend to 
them. Many persons wanted a hive which they could 
teep and work without constant auperviaion, and for 
such pecsons the Stewarton was a very valuable hive. 
No doubt the ordinary form of the bar-frame hive was 
the best for a skilful bee-keeper who had the time and 
patience to bestow upon it, but the Stewarton was the 
hive for the busy man, and he was anxious that it should 
hare a place in the bee kingdom. 

Mr. T, W. Cowan, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Bartrum for his excellent and valuable paper, was quite 
prepared to aUow the value of the Stewarton hive. 
Man^ment was, however, the great thing after all. 
With good management almost any hive will succeed. 
Bee-keepers are unsuccessful because they do not manage 
their hives rightly. He had had a frame-hive , this 
season leduced to five frames, in each of which there 
was brood to the top bar, and it had given him soma 
beautiful sectjons. He advised all bee-keepers to com- 
press their bees with dummies, and to reduce the size 
of their hives to the nmnber of bees which they contain. 
The motion for a vote of thanks was seconded by the 
Rev. George Raynor. 

The Rev. E. Bartrum moved a voto of thanks to the 
ChMrman, the Rev. W. Stuart Walford, whom he com- 
mended as being one of the chief promoters of the 
Suffolk County Bee-keepers' Assodation, which had at- 
tained the diistinction of having purchased a Bee Tent 
during the first year of its existence. Mr. Bartrum also 
mentioned the very successful show which hod been 
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lield this year at Ipswich mainly through the exertions 
of their Chairman for the evening. 

Captain Camphell seconded the motion. 

The Chairman^ in responding, regretted the abaenoe of 
the Bey. K. A. White, the Vicar of Ipswich, Who had 
been obliged to leave at the conclusion of the earlier 
meeting held on that day. Mr. White had acMeved 
great success with his Stewarton hives, and had taken 
140 lbs. from one this year. Mr. Walford supposed 
that success was, as Mr. Cowan had said, to a great ezt^it, 
a question of management, both with the Stewarton and 
the Bai^frame. 

With reference to a question asked by the Cliairziian 
as to a statement somewhere made asserting the efficacy 
of tallow in keeping away the bee-moth, Mr. F. JLtyon 
stated that he had found a mixture of tallow and black- 
lead very useful in making the frame-ends move easily, 
and that if the bees propolised the mixture it did not 
adhere ; but that as to the value of tallow in keeping 
away the moth, he had no evidence to offer. 
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APPENDIX. 

No. I. 

IMkthod of Uniting Swabms as dbscbibbd by 'The 
Eenfbewshibe Beb-Keefeb.* 



{Extracted from the * J5. B. J,\ Vol, J.,jp. 14.) 



The general mode of manipulating the Stewarton Hive 
is, after the bars of two breeding boxes have been duly 
furnished with comb, or embossed wax-sheet, to lash 
them together at the weighing -hooks with cord, and 
then nm in the sliding door of the upper, and withdraw 
all the slides of the lower, closing the openings with the 
little pegs accompanying the boxes. With the free 
communication between, the two become to all intents 
and purposes' one, and the bees may then be introduced — 
a prime swarm, of course. . Some eight or ten days there- 
after a second prime swarm, if procurable, is hived in 
^ the third breeding-box,* and at once set down close to the 
earlier one, and at dusk the last named is placed on the 
top of it. The lower of the two first boxes — now the central 
— has its door run in, and the slides of the lowest are 
removed and pegged as before. Should the evening 
prove chilly, a whiff of smoke may be administered to 
both, but this is generally considered quite unnecessary, 
as it is a well-established fact that no bee leaves with a 

* If two boxes only are used, the first swarm may be placed 
in one box, the second hived in the other, the slides of the 
latter being drawn as described above. — E. B. 

C 
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swBim till it liu filled its hooej-bag:, and tbo lower i 
asceods witb a moet confiding hum, evidendy firm be- | 
lierers in the old Scotch proverb, ' Plentj freens iriteii 
ye hae ocht.' 

The morning light usually i«veala nothings but tbe 
flurpluB queen dead on. the flooi^board. The lowert 
boK is then removed, and the entrance of tha aacoixf 
again opened. Shonld any beee be clustering; in 
lowest, the removal can be postponed till the mlddls ol 
tbe daj, when tbe workeis will be more abroad. The 
object of removing the third box is to restrict ihe room, 
so that the combined swarms may all the sooner complete 
comb-building and packed to the very glass, be thanliful to 
press up into tbe super which has been placed thereon, 
fitted with guide-comb. Communication between stock 
and super ia afforded by drawing tbe outer slide only o 
either side. Should the weather be favoiirable and honey 
abound, it is at once taken to ; if not, it ia better to r 
in the slides again and wait for a day or two, thea under 
more favourable tarcnmstancee make a fresh trial, as it 
is a curious fact that bees often will swarm rather than 
accept a super open to tbem, and which they have pre-* 
viously rejected. Supposing (which is generally the esse) 
the bees have taken posseasioD,in a very few days white 
comb appears at the windows ; then, and not till tbeo 
tbe third breeding-box is placed as a nadir underneath 
all, its slides withdrawn, and pegged as at tbe union, 
and the doorway of tbe central box closed once moM- 
The colony may now be said to be fairly under waj, 
and should favourable honey-gathering weather continue 
a second honey-box may be placed on the first, and all 
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the alides of the first super withdrawn, To induce the 
bees all the more readily to take to the supers, I hare 
found it of considerahle advantage to run a strip of 
ffummed paper round the juncture of the stock with the 
BUper, as well as with it and succeeding ones ; should it 
be taken to, or if honey he plentiful, a second slide on 
either side of the top hoi may be withdrawn, at first 
either partiaDy or wholly. This is a nice operation, 
dependent on the flow of honey, and the hee-mastei 
must exercise hie own discretion, so as, if possible, to 
-prevent the incursions of her majesty info the super. 
The plan of admitting only the honey-gatherers of the 
end comha fo the supers, to the eiclusion of the queen, 
the nurses, and the pollen-collectors of the centre, is a 
most ingenious, origiiial, and indeed one of the most 
valuable features of the Stewarton system. A tliird and 
Other supers may still he called for, and the additional 
super accommodation afforded, always uppermost, and in 
exceptional cases even additional breeding space by nadir- 
ing at bottom may be requisite, although the strong colony 
whose habitat appears in the frontispiece was wrought 
with but eighteen inches breeding spaee, while filli ng 
teoen honey-boxea or supers in various stages of progress. 
To get bees to take to supers at first, and to work in them 
steadily through the vicissitudes of temperature, it is 
indispensable that they be well wrapped np with some 
warm woollen stuff. I generally employ old crumb-cloths 
for this purpose, four plies thick; and need I add that 
the Stewarton hive being formed of wood but f of an 
inch thick, it is of course requisite, and must have the 
protection of a bee-house or shed from the direct rays 
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of the sun, or better still, an outer octagon case, T?it]i a 
nicely bevelled roof, covered with thin zinc, and this 
with an ornamental vase on top, forms a most picturesque 
adjunct of the apiary or garden. 

So soon as the lowest super is seen sealed at the central 
windows, the attachments between it and the stock and 
second super, severed with a thin wire, had better be re- 
moved, the next lowest taking its place and so on, till 
the end of the season.. When all are removed and slides 
re-introduced ; then as cold weather sets in, and the lowest 
breeding-box vacated, it, too, is better taken a^way, the 
slides replaced, the mouth wrapped carefully up with 
paper to exclude moths and dust, and suspended in any 
cool, dry garret, till required the next season. 



No. II. 
Reckipt for Bablky Sugab and Flotjb Cake. 



{From * Modem Bee-keeping,^ p. 60.) 

To make Barley ^agar. — Into a saucepan or stewpan 
over the fire put a very small quantity of water (^ pint 
to 4 lbs. of sugar), and keep the sugar constantly stirred, 
or it will burn. As soon as aU the sugar is dissolved, 
let a drop or two fall on a plate. If this sets in a few 
seconds, so that the surface does not stick to the finger 
when it is pressed, it will do ; if, however, it is sticky, it 
contains too much water, and either more sugar must be 
melted in it, or boiling must be continued, to drive off 
the excess of water* The right condition being reached, 
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ramoTe it from tlie fite and continue to etir it vety 
briskly, until it is evidently setting, when pour it into 
any convenient mould. Tiie barley sug»r so made will 
not be bright and clear like that of the confectioner, but 
it -will be far better for the beea. 

Flour Cakt. — If we require flour cake we proceed as 
before, but carefully stir in 1 lb. of pea-flour or wheat- 
flour for every 6 lbs. of sugar either before or at the 
moment the latter is removed from the fire. We then 
etir briskly until slifEening commences, when we pour it 
into paper which has been placed in saucers or soup- 
platea. The hot sugar will settle the paper into form, 
■while the paper will prayent sticking. In half an hour 
it will be hard, dry, and fit for use, and may be put over 
the frames of moveable comb hives or between the combs 
of skeps. Its efiect is most beneficial. When used with 
frame-hives the attached paper should not be removed, 
as this placed uppermost will prevent the flour-cake 
from stickLug to the quilt. 



No. in. 

THE STEWARTON HIVE, 

Bx 'Ths Bbnfsswghibb Bke-sbbpeb.' 

While perusing with much 'nteiest the Eev. E. 

Bartrum's excellent lecture on my favourite hive, the 

Stewarton, I could not but regret that other engagements 

prevented me being present to hear it delivered, when 

ighted to have borne the brunt, 
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along with the lecturer, of the fire of criticism to Trhich 
it was subjected, down to its most minute part — the 
buttons ; and . haying seen a report of the discussion 
which followed, I would take the earliest opportunity of 
craving a little space to try and remove some of the 
misconception-smoke left hanging around it. 

Having for many years disinterestedly endeavoured 
to spread more widely a knowledge of the splendid 
results obtained by the hive and system of bee-manage- 
ment I had done something to improve, I felt the fullest 
sympathy with the reverend lecturer, who, true to the 
instincts of his profession, finding its great value, pro- 
ceeded to proclaim it before his brethren of the British 
Bee-keepers' Association, and what he has so well said 
leaves but little to supplement. 

Although the wooden covers I use keep the hives nice 
and dry, parties to whom their cost is an object must 
understand that is an outlay not absolutely necessary in 
conjunction with the hive ; a good thick straw hackle is 
a useful although not so good a protection, provided the 
hive-board stands as it ought, some twenty inches above 
the level of the ground on a 6-inch glazed fire-clay f awcet 
pipe sunk 16 to 18 inches. 

There should be three entrances to each body-box, and 
these I regularly widen to 5 inches long by three-quarters 
of an inch deep. All are kept closed with the sliding 
doors save those in the lowest box, and there the side 
ones are similarly kept shut except during the full heat 
of the supering season. The central door, or ' mouth- 
piece,' I divide into two equal portions, for regulating the 
entrance in the centre. So placed, and the hive drawn 
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dose to the cover-front, bees are eflfectually excluded from 

the cover. No doubt in hives destined to swarm, drawing 

back the hiTie and admitting the bees afford them the 

fullest protection from sunshine and shower; but in non- 

svirarming Stewartons these idlers are much better drawn 

up to secrete wax on the guides of added supers. When 

vonce the superii^ season is fairly on, the hive is stripped 

for action — ^the cover removed entirely, the hive drawn 

back flush with end of floor-board, thus giving the fullest 

alighting room in front and keeping out damp behind. 

]From the iron weighing-hooks in the body-boxes I cord 

tight down the supers to prevent their displacement by 

the four-ply thick crumb-doth or other warm woollen stuff 

folded and tied tightly around them. The moveable top 

of the cover is then set on, and from its vase pn the apex 

is suspended, on the sunny side, a full-sized Archangel 

bast-mat. Thus shaded with 15 inches of door space for 

air, egress, and ingress, from the three lower entrances 

fully drawn, and ample and gradual expansion of super 

space, swarming is reduced to the minimum ; indeed 

during the bypast season not a single swarm attempted 

to emerge from one of my many Stewarton stocks ;* and 

to see such colonies at full work is a real pleasure to every 

true lover of the bee. But to return to the discussion. 

The assault was led by 

Mr. T. W. Cowan, who considered the Stewarton as an 
intermediate step between tKe straw skep and the move- 
able comb hive ; but the Stewarton under discussion it so 
happens is a moveable comb hive. It is against all rule 

* This is the almost universal experience of those using the 
Stewarton. — ^E. B. 
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to hare any entrance but through the lower bodj-ltox. ' 
Admitted the framea and bare are fixed with half-inch 

brass screws l^ m&kers to retain theae in position on 
their journey, and are still use(iil for inversion to receive 
a awarm up in a tree ; but bo soon &b the hive is peopled, 
the Borewe are at once withdrawn, and at the present 
moment there is not a dngle *screw in mj apiary, but 
hadloccasiontosendahive away orto the moors, to keep 
all safe I would certainly reinsert them. I prefer eweepii^ 
the bees from the combe of my hives, but for those 
choosing to drive the screws afford the fa^nlity. I am 
glad to hear that one of the beat and most original 
features of the Stewaiton hi're, excluding queens from 
supers, has been coped in square frame hives ; presum- 
ably by zinc excluders, which was all along effected in 
the former so simply by the slides. The Stewarton bdng 
essentially a strong hive system, its disciples are for- 
tunately better accustomed to expand than ' contract the 
spacer' and as for 'spreading the brood/ they more 
wisely leave that to be regulated by the numbers and 
instinct of the nurse bees. I entirely dissent from 
Mr. Cowan'a theory that bees will extend their combs 
and multiply more rapidly in an oblong than an octagon 
hive, having in novitiate days abundantly proved the 
contrary. The heat emanating from the central cluster 
ascends to keep the brood and store overhead warm, 
which liberates so many more bees to increase the 
cluster. Wax-eecreting and comb-buiLding must of ne- 
cessity progress more rapidly in a downward direction 
than when the cluster is divided and combs built at 
either end. With regard to the question of sections, 
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I quite agree with Mr. Bartrum that Stewarton supers 
give more honey with much less trouble. Mr. Oowan, 
I fear, labours under a misapprehension as to the com- 
pletion of the St«warton Hupersr the bees ascend and 
cluster first on each end bar, and from thenee work 
gradually progressing towards the centre, where the 
wiDdows are purposely placed : nnd it is an axiom in 
the Stewarton system, that ao soon as the central 
combs are seen to be sealed out, the super can he 
safely remoTed complete ; and in all my experience of 
this hire I do not remember meetin;^ with a single 
exception to the nile. But I have had much trouble 
when I wrought square supers on square bives, of 
unsealed end combs and comers. To contrast harvest 
results, one year and one district of country against 
others, affords no criterion as to the comparative value 
of any hive or system, without increasing weight with 
DOor watery extracted honey. 

ollowed by saying he did not feel di»- 
he Stewarton at all sharply, and it would 
ul if he did after finding for him the 
tbe honey famine season of 1879 — the 
ingis at all times the eating of it. I was 
bee-lteeping through opening up several 
kblished in the roof of the house here, 
1 tie true ' Philosophy of Hive Shape ' 
feet stretches of comb I measured in the 
the w d h h rt sch wed, as 

I did h CO la dd of my 

ture h m h un d N t's hire ; 

eivab p 
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enthusiasm of the novice could invent proved an utter 
failure, the bees persistently carrying the brood-combs 
downwards and the honey-comb upwards, with the regu- 
larity of the piston of a steam-engine. When X found 
the Stewarton, I discovered what I considered the nearest 
approach to their beau ideal; octagon, the nearest ap- 
proach to the spherical form bees naturally assume, 
comparatively narrow and capable of expansion and 
contraction, telescopic fashion, to focus all seasons be 
they good or bad; it yielded me harvests unkno^wn 
before for quantity as well as quality: for, after ail 
what is the bee-keeper's great desideratum ? — the max* 
imum of honey with the minimum of trouble, other 
points follow after, as subsidiary. The octagon form 
80 well concentrated the heat ^nd preserved the lionej 
from candying that there was now no removing the 
end combs in autiunn as in the square hives, no con- 
tracting of space in spring, but expansion into lower 
box, the usual large surplus store saving all feeding; 
only trouble, a. pleasant morning's task in putting on 
and afterwards removing filled supers. There are, how- 
ever, a class of bee-keepers who must continually be • 
pottering amongst their bees ; such disturbed hives don't 
usually give great returns. According to a recent work 
the ' bee-farming ' of the future is to be carried out in 
12-inch square boxes, no supers tolerated ; the greatest 
harvests known are to be obtained by continually passing 
the contents of the end frames through the extractor as 
quickly as gathered. On the farm, fancy already hears 
the stillness of the summer evening broken by the rattle 
of the tin extractor and tin milking-pail as they are 
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passed on to the bee-houBe and cow-house respectively ; 
and our industrious little favourites may thus be saved 
the 8ec<»id swallowing, flitting, and disgorging task. 
The fertile imagination of Mr. Pettigrew depicts them as 
nightly engaged in performing in his big straw skeps ; 
but many of us may feel thankful we are not bee-f armera 
and honey drainers. 

Applying the moveable comb principle to my roof- 
beeSy and believing in it from the beginning, I carried it 
out with every part of the Stewarton from their frames ; 
I raise my queens in nucleus four-frame boxes. These, 
-when full, are transferred to form young colonies. End 
combs I had at first in frames similar to the centre, but 
afterwards dispensed with them, finding those end combs 
being carried out to the sides helped to concentrate the 
central heat of the brood-nest better, and isolate more 
effectually the breeding from the honey-storing depart- 
ment. A thin-bladed old table-knife easily severs any 
little comb attachments of those end combs should a 
queen have hidden there from off the brood-nest. 

I quite agree with Mr. Cheshire as to the modern 
frame hive being practically inelastic,* and to my view, 
for practical bee-keeping a grave fault, the inner being 
inseparable from the outer shell — moveable combs in a 
hive fixed to legs and cover. A friend in the island of 
Bute last spring using some Perthshire frame-hives conr 
suited me as to the best plan of joining a queenless to a 
queened stock, and I suggested sprinkling a little flavoured 

* This seems a misapprehension. Mr. Cheshire said * ordinary 
management,' by which he would appear to mean infective 
management ' left the frame hive practically inelastic' 
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aymp, and after puffing smoke hi both, to place flie | 
quaeu^ed one on the other, so esailj managed 'with the 
Stewarton ; hut I had a reply that the legs forbade the | 
union. I had promised to Italianise a couple of stocks 
for the gome friend, but as the hives had to he conTcjed. ' 
some distance by road, and afterwards hy steamer, then 
' by Tu!, and a good way from the station here, as they ' 
stood it was out of tiie question ; so the bee-keeper had 
to incur the ezpenae of having two bivea made, with 
boBids to carry the stocks, and when shut in a man to«k 
both on his head. 

It would be a most hazardous procedure to move a 
Stewarton colony anywhere tu^uttoned. 

Bev. George Baynor, By drawing any one slide on top 
of a Stewarton, and then carefully moving either half- 
Uberated frame towards the space thus given, you will 
be enabled to lift out the loosened slide on the opposite 
side of the moved frame without dramng the elide at 
all, and this procese may be contjnued over the whole 
hive top. Slides never gave me any trouble ; by draw- 
ing one Mther ride, any particular frame can be inspected 
without disturbance to the rest. Tallow and black lead 
are unpleasant associations for a bee-hive. 

Captain Campbell is perfectly right in saying the 
Stewarton hive is a convenience, and gives little 
trouble, besides being better winterers than frame-hives. 
Possibly hives made so cheaply as a shilling a-piece may 
lack the exactness of fit as to render the' buttons ' an 
abomination,' aod from the same cause ventilation ;nay 
be so amply provided as to justify him in caUing the triple 
entrance 'a mistake.' He admired the ease with which the 
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boxes could be turned over to see what was going on 
Inside^ and rather inconsistently condemned the screws 
-which afforded the facility. I work two sizes of Stewar- 
ton supers; one 8^ inches deep contain 15, the other 
4 inches, 20 lbs. of comb honey. It may not be gene- 
rally known that the Stewarton, if not the first hive 
to carry a super, has possibly a yet better claim to 
<5arry the < first sectionals. Its supers, twenty-five to 
thirty years ago, I am informed, were commonly divided 
into halves and quarters ; but on turning my attention 
to improve this hive I preferred to retain the super entire 
as * a crate,* and to render its seven combs moveable, as 
seven sections. I give away most of my honey to friends 
in this way attached to the barai, and it is commonly 
so sold in Glasgow ItaUan warehouses in single bars at 
A higher price per lb. than the entire super brings. The 
bUrs can be replaced at Id, each. 
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THE MICHIQAIT SBE-HIVSS. 



The Snyentor of these Hives has obtained two Patents, from whicli we quote 
as follows : 

U. S. Patent Ofb*icb. 
Letters Patent, No. 1,948, whole No. 32,952, dated July 30, 186L 

The nature of my inrention consists in the peculiar construction and em- 
ployment of the various parts which compose tho hire, and also in the partic- 
ular mode of ptodacing artificial swarming, to which purpose the parts here- 
inafter set forth are merely incidental. {See Fig. 19, p. 36. 

C7atms.-^lst. The employmeuft of a reYolving bee-hive, so arranged thai 
artificial swarming may be produced substantially in the manner specified. 

2nd. I claim the employment of the movable frames, D. D.. provided with 
(eyiinder M, when used in connection with a revolving bee-hive, in the manner 
and for the purpose set forth. 



U. S. Patent Ofpicb. 
Letters Patent, whole No. 34,157, dated Jan. 14, 1862. 

Fig. 1 is a perspective view, showing the construction of the frame. [8oe 
Fig. 23, p, 47 J 

Fig. 3, side view of frames in hive. [See Fig. 22, p. 46] 

These adjustable frames are intended to be used in the revolving bee-hive, 
Ipalented to me July 30, 1861, or in any rectangular box hive, having a mov- 
able front. 

Claim. — I claim constructing the top bar A, and side bars B, of adjustable 
frames for bee-hivos,^ith the beveled ends a, b, in the manner described, when 
fised in connection with a movable front, and in a rectangular box or hive. 
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PREFACE. 



The author of this little book and originator of 
the system of Bee-Keeping herein advocated, has 
endeavored to present the results of many years of 
careful observation, experiments and study in the 
form of a practical treatise, so concise and yet so 
plain, that even the inexperienced may, with his 
book and his hive, enter upon the business of bee- 
keeping confident of success. 

He takes pleasure in acknowledging that in his 
study of the Bee he has derived much valuable aid 
from the labors of Bevan, Huber, Huish, Miner, Tay- 
lor, Munn,Bruckish,Quinby, Langs troth, Harbison and 
others. Bringing their conflicting theories to the 
only sure test — the Bee-hive itself, so constructed as 
to expose to* the eye its entire operations — he has, 
by careful observation at all hours and all seasons, 
and continued through many years, demonstrated 
the truth of some and the error of others. Thus, 
little by little, under his own eye, have the natural 

laws governing these wonderful little creatures, ar- 

* 3 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The increasing demand for information rcBpecting 
Beea and Bee-keeping haa induced me to put 
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Vlll INTRODUCTION. 

ttrtfl, and assume a commanding place in the sober 
economies of life. Safer than bank, railroad, or gov- 
ernment stocks, and returaing annually, with mode- 
rate attention, at least one hundred per cent, net on 
the capital invested, they might well claim a nitch 
in Wall-street. Adapting themselves to every sec- 
tion of our country, they will for only a quiet nook 
in the yard, make us independent of sorghum, or the 
cane, by gathering and storing away in sealed cans 
ready for our use, the wasting sweets of garden, 
field and forest — pure, healthful, and tempered to 
the palate beyond the most exquisite culinary art. 

"Eh I oh I — I like the honey and admire the bees, 
but '» 

Never mind ; that sting was not made for you, and 
will not be used against you when you learn to treat 
them properly. But if you persist in rudely disre- 
garding their comfort and their rights, returning 
every friendly salute with a blow, disturbing, crushing 
them od libitum — even murdering whole colonies for 
their stores when you can get them much easier 

without — you deserve to become more civil and 

consult your own interest if not theirs, for the coun- 
try needs a million bees where it has but one. Their 
sting was made for robbers, and for their insidious 
enemy, the moth, and will guard their stores and 
yours if you will give them a fair chance. 

'''The moth breaks through at night sometimes, and steals 
after a very singu ar manner — namel}', by giving. She lays her 
eggs in the hive^ cuckoo fashion, and their voracious larvcR de- 
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Witli modern improvements, bee-keeping is made 
a safe, sure, httmane and pleasant business. After 
the hives are made — artificially swarming hives of 
course — the ladies can swarm the bees and do all 
else that needs to be done in the apiary. With the 
modesty of real worth, and generous often to a fault, 
these wonderful little creatures commend themselves 
alike to the naturalist, the amateur, the moralist, and 
the " solid" man. ****^ 

vour the honey. [Beebread and wax ?] No wonder, then, that 
the bees fear moths — timdnt Danaos et dona ferentes, ["'They 
fear the Greeks even bearing gifts"] a scholarly quotation which 
we have not often so good an opportunity of introducing. — 
Chamberi Edinburgh Journal. 
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SUCCESSFUL BEE-KEEPING. 



A BWABUL OF BI]ElB,-OF WHAT IT OON8ISTO. 

A prosperous colony of bees, in the midst of the 
swarming season, consists of a single queen, from fift] 
to five handred drones, and twenty thousand to fiitj 
thonsand workers. 

TTie Queen, if fertile, is the only perfectly 
developed female in the hive. She is tb< 
mother of the whole colony, laying all thi 
eggs, producing qucene, workers, and drones 
has six abdominal rings, while worken 
' and drones have only five ; and she has ove 
the thorax longitudinally a clearly define! 
1.— Queen. line — a feature which the writer has neve 
seen noticed by any author. 

Drones are the male bees, and are o 
no use whatever, except to impregnat 
the young queens. This is done npo; 
the wing, in the air, and within th 
^ first twenty-one days of the queen' 
existence. 

The vmrkers are undeveloped females ; anc 

unlike the queen, they are incapable of fertil 

nation, by copulation with the drones ; yt 

; capable, under certain circumstances, o 

^ depositing eggs which will produce perfet 

S.— Worker, drones, diiFering in no respect from tboE 
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hatched from eggs laid by either a fertile or an anfer- 
tile queen. The average time of maturity of a worker 
bee from the q%% is twenty-one days ; drone twenty-foar, 
queen about eighteen. 

Having thus glanced at the different classes of bees 
found in a hive, in its prosperous condition, we will now 
take a look at the interior of the honied temple, witness- 
ing their labors, noting the manner of their development, 
and the more prominent characteristics of each class. 

THE QUEEX. 

** First of the throng, and foremoet of the whoI«, 
Oneftanda oonfeesed the aoTereigo and the soul." 

The queen lays all the eggs, and continues this labor 
the whole year round, the least brood, in our climate, being 
found in December. In January the brood increases, and 
more and more rapidly as spring approaches. The great- 
est amount of brood is found in June or July, or exactly 
at that point of time when the old queen leads out the 
first swarm of the current year. Indeed, the lack of cells 
in which to deposit her eggs, appears to be one of the 
causes of the issue of the first swarm, for it is found 
that the queen becomes much agitated on finding the 
breeding cells all occupied, even though the hive be not 
half full of comb. The workers, however, instinctively 
prepare for the migration of the mother, by providing 
cells for the rearing of young queens to supply her place. 
These cells are constructed on the extreme edges of the 
combs, and are in appearance not very unlike small acorn 
cups, with their open ends downward, attached at the 
base or upper end to the worker cells^ which are nearly 
horizontal. Whether the queen herself deposits the eggs 
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directly in the royal cradlefl, is not known. I believe 
she has never been seen to do so. I have myself many 
times kept watch to see how, and by whom this is done, 
without determining it. But be this as it may, whether 
laid there by the queen, or carried thither by the work- 
ers, as some suppose, that they are found there, and the 
embryo queens capped over while the old queen yet re* 
mains in the hive, is conclusively established. Before 
^is time, all the breeding cells are occupied, either with 
honey, bee-bread, or brood, and the queen, becoming 
restless, perhaps from this cause, day by day moves more 
and more rapidly over the combs. The workers, too, 
partaking of the excitement, at first a few, their numbers 
gradually increasing, are seen running rapidly over the 
combs, striking their antennas upon each other, until 
finally, as if by preconcert, rushing to the honey cells, 
unclosing many that have been sealed over, they fill 
themselves with their precious stores as eagerly as if they 
momentarily expected a writ of ejectment to be served 
upon them, and this was their last chance. During this 
scene vnthin^ all is unusually quiet withovi the hive ; 
while such bees as have been lying about the entrance, 
driven thither by the great heat or numbers within, now 
gradually wend their way back, whether to take their 
places in the old or new colony we will not stop to 
inquire. After each bee has taken on as large a load as 
it can carry, at the '' appointed time, wind and weather 
permitting,'' they rush, pell-mell, from the hive, pouring 
out, and off the alighting board, like running water, many 
a greedy fellow falling to the ground from mere inability 
to fly with its too great self-imposed burden. 

Swarming. — The queen usually leads out the first 
swarm from the second to the fourth day after the work- 
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ers have commenced nursing the embryo queens. If the 
weather should then prove unfavorable for swarming, 
the young queens are destroyed. On the approach of a 
more congenial season, the work of queen rearing begins 
anew, to be repeated, it may be, again and again, and 
not unfrequently without swarming at all during the 
whole summer. From the ninth to the fourteenth day 
after the issue of the first swarm, the young queens will 
emerge from their cells, when, if the bees are still numer- 
ous, weather propitious, and the honey-yielding blossoms 
plenty, second, and third, or afUr swarms may be ex- 
pected. The bees having previously divided off into as 
many " squads" as there are queens maturing, the first 
queen that issues from her cell generally leads out a 
seaynd swarm, and, in one, two, or three days at farthest, 
if bees are still in considerable numbers, with other cir- 
curo stances favorable, a third, fourth, and sometimes a 
fifth swarm issues. If the bees are not numerous at the 
time of the hatching of the first of the young queens, she 
is allowed her liberty, and will at once seek out and 
sting her rivals in their cells. K the hive bo well filled 
with bees from the now rapidly maturing brood, those of 
each queen cluster will stand guard and prevent the 
queen from accomplishing her purpose, and others are 
allowed to hatch. Now may be heard the challenge of 
the queens to mortal combat, for one only can become 
fertile and remain in the hive. The "piping of the 
queens" may always be heard the morning or evening 
preceding the issue of all swarms afttr the first If it be 
not heard by the fourteenth day after the issue of the first, 
no after swarm need be expected, and swarming is done 
with that hive for a period of forty days. 
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The first fair day after the hiving of a 
second, or after swarm, if a close watch be 
kept just before and during the flight of the 
drones — ^from 12 M. to 4 P. M. — the young 
queen may be seen to issue from the liive, 
and, taking wing, fly off into the air. This 
4.— Unfertile, is called her " bridal trip," and is sometimes 
repeated every day, and several times a day, for many 
days. When successful, she returns to remain perma- 
nently in the hive, fully competent to supply eggs for the 
whole colony ; and the bees, at once clustering about 
her as they have never before done, show that they are 
conscious of the fact and recognize her sovereignty. The 

practised eye of the experienced apiarian 
will at once detect this change in the affec- 
tions of the bees, as well as a decided differ- 
ence in the form and size of the queen herself 
the moment she touches the alighting-board. 
Before her departure they paid but little at- 
tention to her, running over her as freely as 
5.— Fertae. Over each other ; after her return they treat 
her with the utmost deference — never clamber over her, 
always clear the way as she approaches, and with their 
antennas wave a " God save the queen" as she passes ; 
her every wish is anticipated, and her pleasure served 
with alacrity. 

So, also, a day or two later, a young queen flies from 
the parent stock for the same purpose ; and if, as is too 
often the case, these hives stand in close proximity to 
others similar in shape, size, and appearance, a mistake 
is sometimes made by the returning queen in seeking 
entrance at a neighboring hive containing a fertile 
queen. Instant death awaits her here, and the future 
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destruction of her colony is rendered inevitable (unless 
the remedy be applied), for the reason that no eggs are 
now in the hive from which a queen can be reared, the 
old Skjid fertile queen having left two weeks before. A 
month or two later in the season, a wonderful display of 
drones takes place every afternoon ; and toward autumn, 
if perchance the bee-keeper (?) happens to " heft" the 
hive to ascertain how the honey harvest progresses, he 
finds it wofully deficient in weight, that most essential 
requisite of a bee-hive at this season of tihe year. A 
closer inspection discloses the fact that the interior of 
the hive can boast of more worms than bees, if, indeed, some 
neighboring robber bees have not already discovered its 
condition and taken charge of the disconsolate orphans 
and their precious stores; while the hee-destroyer — fori 
shall call no such person a bee-keeper — goes straight to 
his neighbor and tells the old and oft-repeated story that 
" the rollers and moth have mined his lets f* All stuff I Let 
such person get a hive giving perfect control of all its 
combs, and facilities for the ready inspection of its con- 
tents, and he may soon be convinced that the loss of his 
bees is justly chargeable only to himself. Having thus 
rapidly glanced at the prominent characteristics of the 
queen, and incidentally seen something of the workers 
also, we will now turn our attention to the 

DBOB'XSa. 

" These lasy fathers of the iodustrions hive." 

They are the male bees, and are ordinarily the offspring 
of the queen, although it sometimes happens, that in the 
absence of the queen, workers are found laying eggs that 
produce them. The drones are short lived, averaging but 
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about two months, even when not meeting with violent 
death at the hands of the workers, or by reason of their 
fulfilling the object of their existence, to wit, the impreg- 
nation of the young queen ; for the cohabiting drone im- 
mediately dies. When queen-rearing is done for the sea- 
son, the workers fall upon, and destroy them all. 

THS WOBKSBS. 

'* So work the honej-bees, 
Creatures that by a rale in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom." 

These constitute the great bulk of every prosperous 
colony of bees. It is by their labors that the rich stores 
of honey are collected, the delicately wrought cells and 
systematically constructed combs are made, their tem- 
ple caulked and well plastered with propolis, the abun- 
dant collections of farina, or pollen, provided and stored 
away for food, and every want of the constantly matur- 
ing broods supplied. A guard of workers also attends the 
queen in her almost ceaseless rounds, feeding and watch- 
ing over her with sleepless vigilance, prepar- 
ing the tiny cells for the reception of her eggs, 
capping over, at the proper time, these cra- 
dles for their young, with thin scales of wax, 
elaborated from between their abdominal rings, 
— in short, (except the work of depositing 
eggs,) all the labor of the hive is carried on 
Fig. 6 .♦ by them. When a young bee emerges from 
the cell, and the queen, passing along, refuses to place 
an egg therein, immediately, and without the least per- 
ceptible exchange of word or look of authority, by hint 
or deed, the industrious and provident workers set them- 
selves about repairing and fitting it up for another ten- 

♦Abdomen of a worker magnified, showing scales of wax. 
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ant ; a Dew egg is soon laid, and at once the watchfa! 
workers teep vigil there- Four to five days elapse, and 
<^; the tiny egg breaks iuto a shapeless 
^ mass — save that SMnething like an 
> embryo worm is revealed by the 
■ microscope.; when worker after 
H worker is seen peeping into the cell, 
nursing and providing for the needs 
of its occnpant. Scarce a moment 
can pass, but some new comer deposits its apportioned 
food. Night and day this work of watchfulness and care 
continues without interruption, while generation after 
generation come and go &om year to year. No confu- 
sion, not the slightest discord, even for a moment, but 
each, intent on its appropriate task, right gleefully plies 
its willing hands and feet, and all to one continual work, 
■work, WORK 1 And amidst all this multiform labor, order 
ragns. If any cells are found of too great depth, in con- 
sequence of having been used for the storing of honey 
for the previous winter, they are at once cut down to the 
required length on the approach of the broods to their 
vicinity. Mathematical precision is apparent in all the 
household I Prom whence ? What silent, magic influ- 
ence pervades the honied dome, and guides its myriad 
throng ? We will open the hivo and take away the 
qneen. Here she is ! Now it is closed again, and while 
I hold her in my band here, let as keep a close watch 
upon the movements in the interior of the hive, through 
its glass sides. Where but a moment since all was order 
and work, what have we now ? See ! The bees are run- 
ning here and there. The tumult increases 1 Fifteen min< 
otes have scarcely elapsed, and tumultuous disorder has 
broken out through all the camp. All appears alarm and 
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confusion, even the lazy drones are taking wing, and, like a 
flood, the impetuous workers chase each other from the hive. 
Mounting in spiral circles high in the air, they soon return 
to repeat the search for the lost one, over and over again. 
We will return the queen, letting her go just at the 
entrance of the hive. How quickly she darts in I and 
the bees rush back in eager haste to get inside, and know 
for themselves that indeed the lost one is found. Imme- 
diately a loud buzzing, which, once heard, can never be 
mistaken, is audible. It is the glad shout of the hundred 
sentinels at the door, with uplifted wings and eloquent 
words, as clearly and plainly as any man could speak it, 
of the '* all's well I" of the watchful guard, and the won- 
derful little creatures ply their busy hands, and feet, and 
wings, as before. 

Again let us remove the queen, but this time not to re- 
turn her. The tumult again takes place, and again sub- 
sides. Keep a close watch — we have a good opportunity 
to observe them. A single card of comb between two 
clear, clean panes of glass exposes both of its sides, so 
that we may see every bee. An hour has past. The 
bees have become quite composed. And see I there is a 
cluster gathering here, another there, and over on the 
other side one, two, or three more. The bees are destroy- 
ing some of their young, and dragging them from their 

cells I They have selected out odl 
in the centre of each of the clusters, 
which cell they are enlarging, most 
laboriously pressing outward its hex- 
agonal sides, making it quite round. 
In a single day it has taken the ap- 
pearance of an acorn cup, now be- 
^^ ginning to curve downward. Three 
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Ilookiog for all the world like a pes-nnt de 
pendJDg perpendicularly from the comb, 
with its smaller ead downward. Five days 
iioie, and the bees remove the wax cuv- 
eriDg from its tip, esposiog a light brown 
silky substance, which is the cocoon spun 
by the young bee while in process of trans- 
formation from a worm to a winged in- 
9 ~-C»pped OTOT. sect. Two to three days more and 
ihtre anerga a hee wAitA, but for our interferenct, viould have 
been a wcrka; tut tcikh is now mttamorphosid itUo a perfect 
queen! Almost immediately she seeks 
the rival royal cells, and, biting open 
their sides near the base, stings the luck- 
less infants in their very cradles. The 
bees look quietly on until the deed of 
death is done, when they drag forth the 
lifeless bodies from the cells and from 
I the hive ; nnless, indeed, the hive be full 
of bees to overflowing, in which case the 
10.— Hatched. first emerging qneen ia prevented by the 
bees from destroying her rivals, and one is- 
sues with a young swarm. Thus, we can 
sometimes cemjwi a swarm to issue even from a 
boi hive, by removing the queen ; or, by in- 
troducing a queen cell so protected that the 
queen can not get to it. 

It sometimes happens that the young queen 

fails to return to the hive — such a swarm 

becomes hopelessly qneenless ; the bees aoem 

11.— Qa««ii utterly bereft of their faculties, refusing to 

' work more than from hand to mouth, are irri 

table, quarrel with, and destroy each other. 
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" An Migry hive oCbaei 
Thai want their lodcr, Kitlar np and doini, 
Aod tut not vhom the; ■ting." 

If this occurs when the blossoms are yielding honey 
in profusion, a vorker will be found to deposit eggs. 



These eggs are laid re^^ardleBs of order, scattered all over 
the combs, and frequently six or seven in a cell. They 
will hatch, the bees destroying all except one in each 
cell ; the remainder will mature as drams only. 

Repeated attempts are made by the bees to rear queens 
from snch eggs, which result in failure. They not un- 
freqnently get so far as to cap over the cells and wait 
for the issue of the longed-for queen. But the hope is 
vain, for no Royaliy is there, and the sleep of the grave* 



• It will be olnerviid as a iingnUr fact, that »hil 


Iho eggs of both 


Jcrtile queen and a drone laying ■aorker will matur 


and hatch fmni 


drone or vorktr calls, Ihty naer mature os ?ue 




qutm ctU ! A perfent drone to all appearanoa will 


mature, but woul 


to expire *t tha moment of batching. 
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only rests within the royal cradle reared with so much so- 
licitude and care, while the disconsolate, cheerless flock, 
being rapidly decimated, hum listlessly in and out of the 
hive with coarse, rough voices, ungainly carriage, and 
murmurs plainly audible. Just place a queen among 
them — in an instant their voices change. The well 
known hum of joy is heard within, and answering voices 
on the wing without, join in the chorus, while quick as 
thought, away flies many a winged messenger, to distant 
heath and forest flower, to return with bright golden pel- 
lets of pollen, and heavily laden with delicious nectar to 
proffer to their newly-found queen. 

ABILITY TO SXJPPIiT THEMSELVES WITH A QUEEBT. 

The ability of a swarm of bees to supply themselves 
with a queen from an egg which under other circumstan- 
ces would have produced a worker, although not known 
to the mass of bee-keepers, even of the present day, is not 
a new discovery, but has been well known for many years, 
and various methods of artificial multiplication of colonies 
founded thereon have been proposed. Some of the most 
plausible of these methods we purpose here to notice, 
giving the claims of their inventors, and at the same time 
pointing out as briefly as possible their practical work- 
ingp, while we shall also notice their defects and endeavor 
to show just wherein they have been, to a greater or less 
extent, failures, that the intelligent reader may contrast 
these various methods with our own system, and judge for 
himself of their comparative merits. 

First, then, let us notice the Piling, or "Nadir lEving^^ 
system, so called because it consists in placing a series 
pf boxes, one upon another, leaving the bees to work 
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downward, taking from the top full ones either of honey- 
combs or bees, as wanted, supplying empty ones under- 
neath. Sometimes this seems to work, both swarms, when 
a division is thus made, prospering for a time ; at other 
tin^s one or the other of the two portions proving a fail- 
ure altogether. It was not till after several years that 
this system, so fascinating in theory, was found to be 
worthless and the reasons pointed out. As this mode of 
multiplication sometimes seems to work and at other times 
to fail, and these failures result at different times from 
different causes, we shall be under the necessity of in- 
quiring what the bees of each division do under every 
phase of circumstances. Let three boxes. A, B, C, placed 
one above the other, represent one of these hives, A being 
at the top. In attempting to artificially swarm the bees 
with this hive, suppose A to be moved to a new location, 
and a new box, jD, placed beneath B C — if the queen 
and most of the bees happen to be left in B C — what will 
he the result ? I venture to say, that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the bees will leave A and go back to 
B C, carrying the honey with them. Now suppose the 
queen to be taken in the box A, what will be the result ? 
In nine times out of ten, the establishment of a new colony 
in A^ especially if a considerable number of bees and 
brood in the combs accompany the queen thither. But 
the greater portion of the swarm will return to the accus- 
tomed spot,.jB C D, which is sought to be prevented by 
removing BCD also a little distance. In either case 
considerable new comb will be built in D before the ma- 
turity of the young queen, the quantity being in propor- 
tion to the number of bees in the hive, not unfrequently 
fiUiTig it up with worthless conibs ; since every colony of 
bees, while destitute of a queen, build drone combs only. 
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These drone cells number four to the inch each way, ma- 
king sixteen on each side, or thirty-two c«lia to the 



square inch of comb ; while the worker cells are five 
each way, or fifty to the square inch of comb. Let it be 
remembered that qusenless colonies build drone cohbs 
OHLT,* and that uorker bees never issue from drone cells, 
and it will be evident why the " Piling" system is a fail- 

* Except Bometimst Tor aboDt ■ da; unmediatelj (bllowing the remoral oT 
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lire. So also, as a general rule, bees oonstmct store 
combsr— deep cells — or large drone cells in all side or top 
boxes, or other apartments than that in which the qaeen 
and the broods are at the time. 

The Dividing Hive was only another form of the same 
thing, and is open to the same objections, and from pre- 
cisely similar causes. 

Another plan still, called the Colonizing System — and I 
speak of and expose the falacies of these various methods 
here because they are still adhered to by some who know 
no better, and shameless pretenders are to-day imposing 
upon public credulity by vending these exploded humbugs 
— is to make a box, and partition it off into two or more 
apartments having communications or openings between 
them, and also direct outlets to the fields. Into one of 
these a swarm of bees is put, it being intended that when 
the parent hive becomes filled, the bees, for want of room, 
shall pass through into the side apartments, gradually 
filling them with combs and brood. When this is done, 
the communication is to be cut off by means of a slide, 
and the part which is thus made queenless left to rear 
queens and colonize themselves. Like the methods before 
noticed, this, too, would seem to work sometimes, and why 
not always ? 

Because the system is based upon error and cannot 
possibly succeed, for the reason that not until the queen 
becomes crowded for cells in the main apartment in which 
to deposit her eggs will she pass into a side apartment. 
Before she passes into the side apartment, drone and 
store combs for the most part are built in that apartment ; 
and if during her absence from it and before it is occu- 
pied by brood, an attempt to swarm the bee« be made by 
cutting off the communication, they will soon find it out 
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and leave for home, for home is where the queen and the 
broods are, and there/ too, the honey will go. If the sep- 
aration happen to take place while the queen is in the 
side apartment, the thing may seem to work ; the parent 
stock prospering, but the new colony is pent up for breed- 
ing spaee for worker bees, and will nerer thrive, — By 
which I do not xnean that it may not live, and struggle 
along for several years, and he called a 9tJfarm ef hee»; but 
that it will not throw off good strong swarms, nor yield 
any considerable amount of surplus honey. 

Indeed, all these hives have the same faults } the 
greatest being the over-production of drone comb^ thi» 
contracting the breeding space for the queen till the sea- 
son for drone rearing comes, when a fiood of these appear, 
consuming all the surplus of the workers, now daily 
diminishing in numbers. Thus it is that the apiary soon 
'' runs out," as the phrase is. But this is only the legiti- 
mate result of a system founded in error } and it cannot 
be remedied even by the use of movable frames operated 
oil the same erroneous principle, as many have sought to 
do. It is true, the sdmtific hee-keeper mo/y, with considera- 
ble diligence and care, control drone breeding to a certain 
extent by the use of frames on the system above de- 
scribed ; yet he must be exceedingly careful that his 
queen-rearing swarms are not large and in possession of 
vacant space to be filled up with worthless combs. It is 
conceded that bees consume from twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of honey to elaborate one of wax.* Besides this, 
a swarm destitute of a queen is in an unnatural condition, 
and, however large, labors mainly to supply the present 
necessity, which is to rear a queen and drones to fecimd- 

* ^ether it takes twenty-fivd poimds of honey to make one of wax, I am 
not prepared to prove ; probably it is near the trntb.— QuiTiftjF. 
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ate her ; hence it is that no worker comb is built till a 
young queen hatches. That no stores of surplus honey 
are ordinarily gathered at such a time, one may satisfy 
himself by examining the honey boxes between the issue 
of a first and second swarm — the greatest amount being 
found about twenty-four hours before the issue of the first 
Bwarm. Again, a pint of bees will rear a queen in twelve 
days, and a bushel will do it no sooner. 

The great secret of mccessfvl bee-keeping lies in keeping the 
stocks strongs and in swarming ihem artificially by a method that 
shall secure the construction of perfect worker combs in the great' 
est possible abuitdance, and save all the swarms without loss by 
flight to the woods, Stich a method wHl also secwre the greatest 
number of worker bees early in the season, and their greatest air- 
tivity throughoiU the honey harvest. A safeguard against loss 
of swarms during our cold winters is also a/n essential element in 
a hive. 

To combine these advantages, among others, into a 
practical system, has long taxed the ingenuity of intelli- 
gent bee-keepers. For the last thirty years there has 
been a marked advance in the right direction. A device, 
simple, cheap, and practicable, for obtaining control of the 
combs, has been one of the objects sought. Amateur 
apiarians placed a single card of comb in a thin case with 
glass sides, in order to observe the bees at work, and learn 
their habits. To insure the building of the comb in the 
right direction, Huber started it by fastening a small 
piece of comb to the ceiling ; he also combined eight of 
these cases or frames, hanging them by hinges, so that 
they would swing like a door, leaving out the glass sides, 
except the two outer ones, making the ** Leaf Hive f 
which was invented more than sixty years ago. Bevan, 
Golding, Hnish, Dzierzon, and others, used " bars,^ placed 
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across the hives in rabbets, to which the bees built their 
combs. The side attachtnents had to be removea by cut- 
ting them loose with a knife. 

Bars led to frames. Henry Taylor, 
in his Bee-Keeper's Manual, (first 
published in 1838,) 6th edition, Lon- 
don, 1860, J?. 73, describes a frame 
like Fig. 14, and gives an illustration 
of which Fig. 15 is a copy. Describ- 
14.— Taylor Frame. ing his observing hive, he says : 
" For the purpose of preventing the bees from attaching 
the combs to the glass, thin upright strips of wood, rather 
more than half an inch wide, are tacked under the cen- 
tre of each bar, at both ends, extending from top to 
bottom inside of the hive. Or some might prefer to use 
frame-bars, like the one described and illustrated at page 
68," as follows : 

" It may be well here to allude to what some have 
thought to be an improvement in the construction of the 
bars, the object being to render the combs more accessi- 
ble, and the usual cutting, to detach 
them from the sides of the hive, 
avoided. A reference to the accom- 
panying engraving will exhibit a 
bar with a frame suspended beneath 
it, but so made as not to touch eith- 
15.— Taylor Frame, gr the sides or bottom of the hive, 
and within which the combs are, or ought to be, wrought." 
W. Augustus Munn, invented the " Bar-and-Frame 
Hive," and published a description of it in London, in 
1844. He then used the " oblong bar-frames to take out 
of the back of the bee-box.'' He afterwards discarded the 
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oblong frame, and in April, 1851, published a second edi. 
tion of his pamphlet, describing his " improved hive'' with 
his " triangular bar-frames, made to lift out of the top.'' 
Others have made their frames to slide in and out edge- 
wise ; in others, the frames partly lift and partly slide out 
edgewise, as in the *' California hive." 

PATENT HIVES.-PBAMES. 

** The Langstroth HivCf like the Hiiber a.nd Jfunn hives, is con- 
structed on the movable-comb principle ; but more properly com- 
bines the oblong-bar-frame, as originally used by Munn, with Be- 
van*8 bee-box, and other additional improvements, making it more 
simple and practical than either of its predecessors." — /. S. Harbi- 
son in Bee Cidturey p. 149. 

Mr. Langstroth says,* " I have before me a small pamphlet, pub- 
lished in London in 1851, describing the construction of the Bar-and- 
Frame Hive of W. A. Munn, Esq. The object of this invention is 
to elevate the frames one at a time into a case with glass sides, so 
that they may be examined without risk of annoyance from the 
bees. 

" Great ingenuity is exhibited by the inventor of this very costly (?) 
and very complicated hive, who seems to imagine that smoke must 
be injurious, both to the bees and their brood." 

Great as Mr. Munn's " ingenuity" may have been, it falls some- 
what short of that exhibited by Mr. L., in the above quotation, by 
ifrbich it would appear that the hive of Mr. Munri was an observation 
hive only J whereas the /ads are, that it was intended to combine all 
the desired advantages of a practical bee-hive for every day use. 
Mr. Munn says, p. 23, in speaking of other hives, ** But how- 
ever, I should not be doing justice to Mr. R. Golding, if I did 
not particularly mention his improved Grecian hive, by the use of 
which combs may be removed from the interior of the hive and in- 
spected at pleasure." Again, same page, " My object has been to 
point out briefly to those anxious for the better, more extended, 

*Honey Bee, 3d edition, 1860, page 209.-*-iVo^e. 
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and economical mode of bee managementi the difficolties to be pro- 
vided against, and to recommend to their consideration the advan- 
tages offered in the bar-frame-hive." 

A little history will make this matter more plain. 

Mr. Munn's hive, with the " oblong-bar-frames," was described in 
a pamphlet, published in London in 1844. In April, 1851, a sec- 
ond edition was issued, in which the inventor refers to the *' oblong- 
bar-frames, and introduces the triangular ones in their stead. On 
the fifth of October, 1852, Mr. Langstroth obtained a patent on 
** improvements in bee-hives," under which he is understood to 
claim ** all movable frames in bee-hives I" 

Mr. Otis, in one of the Langstroth circulars, says, '' This is the 
original movable comb bee-hive" I !I and calls all those persons 
who claim the use of the movable comb frame, ** pirates" 1 1 [This 
latter clause is a dangerous weapon in the hands of the Langstroth 
men ; it points the wrong vxiy^ 

^' Rev. L. L. Langstroth is the orioixal inventor of the mova- 
ble comb frame" II C, B, Biglow, in Bee Journolf Sept. 1861, p. 
212. 

In a small treatise, compile by permission, from Langstroth on 
the Honey Bee, by Richard Oolvin, the author says, pp. 36, 37, 
'^ Mr. Langstroth is the original inventor and s<de patentee of mova- 
ble frames in Bee Hives 1 1 !" 

We had hoped that these absurd pretentions of his agents had 
not fallen under Mr. Langstroth's eye, and had done him the justice 
to believe that, when brought to his notice, he would relieve him- 
self from complicity in them by a disclaimer over his own signa- 
ture ; but we regret to say, that further developments have seri- 
ously disturbed these favorable anticipations. 

This matter is dwelt upon somewhat, because it is threateningly 
claimed by interested parties, as above cited, who perhaps(?) know 
no better, that the Langstroth patent secures to its holder the sole 
use of movable frames. For the benefit of such, and to aid the 
curious, we give herein a few of the facts, and subjoin an illustration 
of the Munn Hive. 

" With hasty judgment ne'er decide ; 
First hear what's said on t'other side." 
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le^Tlie M<mn Hira of IBSl 
Mtain^s Movable Fimna. — In tbe preface to the pamphlet from 
which Mr, Laogstroth qnotes, as before 
cited, Mr. Hann aays he has " very mate' 
I rially simplified the cODStrnctioD of Qa 
Bar-frame Hive, by farming the ' oblong 
bar-frameB' into ' triangakr-frames,' and 
makiog tbem lift out of the top, iniitead of 
the back of the Bee-box." Mr. Hann'a 
mode of o^ng his movable frames may be 
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»{ieen by the following, from the same 
pamphlet. " The frames with their 
conteDts, may be lifted out into the 
* observation frame* * * when- 
ever it is wished to examine the 
bees, &c., as the half-inch spaces be- 
tween the bee-frames, will allow of a 
Bofficient distance to be preserved 
F»«- 18.* oetween the lateral surfaces of the 

perpendicnlar combs formed in the bee-frames, and thus permit 
them to lift out by each other with facility," f. 14. Again, " The 
whole interior of the hive is thus open to inspection at any moment, 
and a choice can be made of the combs containing the most honey, 
or the bee owner enabled to trace the devastations of the honey 
moth." p. 17. Still further, the hive should be so constructed as 
to allow of every part of the combs to be inspeicted at any moment, 
and capable of removal when requisite," ^. 20. 
We now give Mr. Langstroth's claim of movable frames : 
" Second, — ^The use of the movable frames, A. A., fig. 4, or their 
equivalents, substantially as described ; also their use in combina- 
tion with the shallow chamber, with or without my arrangement 
fbr spare honey receptacles !" 

Mr. Langstroth's frames, patented in 1852, are substantially the 
'' oblong bar-frames" of Mr. Munn, described in 1844 ; and how 
his mode of using them compares with Mr. Munn's mode of using 
his triangular frames, described in April, 1851, as shown in the 
above quotations, the reader will be able to judge after consulting 
Mr. Langstroth's work on the Honey Bee,pp, 15, 148, 149, or ex- 
amining one of his hives. 

Munn^s Divider. — On page 10 of his pamphlet, Mr. Munn says, 
" One of the triangular bee-frames can be made solid ; this frame 
can be used as a divider between any number of the bee-frames, 
and thus form the box into two compartments, either to augment 

*Fig. 17, Mum's oblong bar-frames, of 1844 ; Fig. 18, his triangalor frnme 
of 1861. 
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or diminish the space in the boz, according to the size of the swarm, 
or the increasing wants of the bees for more room." 

Mr. L's claim of the divider : 

" Third. — A divider substantially as described, in combination 
with a movable cover, allowing the divider to be inserted from 
above between the ranges of comb." He says, " By means of a 
movable partition, my hive can be readily adjosted to the wants of 
either large or small colonies." — Honey Bee, p. 96. 

Munn's space around the frdmes. — ** The divider is made to fit 
close to the box at the two sides, by means of extra slips of wood, 
to prevent the bees crawling between the frames and outer box, 
as they can do around the bee-frames." — p, 14. ** The bee-frames 
form, as it were, a smaller box within the triangular box, and are 
not in immediate contact with the external air, but have a half-inch 
space nearly all around them," p. 17. 

Mr. L's claim : 

" First. — The use of a shallow chamber, substantially as described, 
in combination with a perforated cover, for enlarging or diminish- 
ing at will the size and number of the spare honey receptacles." 

What are the " essential and patented features" of Mr. L's inven- 
tion ? Above we have given them as gleaned from his book, to 
which we have added his claims. On page 15 of his work, after 
describing and condemning the Huber, Munn, and all other hives, 
and having before him Mr. Munn's pamphlet of 1851, containing 
THE above illustration OP Munn's Movable Bar-frame Hive, 
Mr. L. says, " One thing, however, was still wanting. The cutting 
of the combs from their attachments to the sides of the hive [I ! !] 
was attended with much loss of time, both to myself and the bees. 
This led me to invent a method by which the combs were attached to 
MOVABLE FRAMES, 80 suspcudcd in the hives as to touph neither top, 
bottom nor sides." ! ! ! 

In the Bee Journal for June, 1861, p. 142, Mr. L. says, " If Hu- 
ber had only contrived a plan for suspending his frames, instead of 
folding them together like the leaves of a book, I believe that the 
cause of apiarian science would have been fifty years in advance of 
what it now is. 
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" Now if I had known that my hive was not so much better than 
Uuber's as to deserve a patent, and if I had been base enongh to 
attempt to palm upon the public substantially his invention as my 
own, can any man of common sense believe that I would have pub* 
lished to the world, just where and how I stole my pretended inven- 
tion ?" 

Of course not. 

In the same communication, speaking of American movable 
comb bee-hives, he says : " In my opinion all op them have ap- 
propriated to a greater or less extent, the essential and patented 
features of my invention." * * That he believes the courts will sus- 
tain this opinion, and that he should long since have sought their 
protection, but for his limited pecuniary resources, the state of his 
health, and the fact that other parties own the greater share of his 
patent ? 

Having sold the territory, and got the money, he leaves the luck- 
less purchasers of supposed " rights" to take care of themselves I 
Consistency, indeed thou art a jewel ! But we will not quarrel with 
Mr. L. about that. The concluding portion of his very interesting 
Bee Journal article, above cited, runs thus : " If any one can show 
that before my invention there existed any movable frame hive 
adapted to practical use, or any invention that used the essential 
and patented features of mine, I will try to be the first to acknowl- 
edge that although an original inventor , I was not the first inven- 
tor of such a hive." 

Will he do it ? We shall see. 

Much more testimony of the same import might be given, but let 
this sufiBce. 

I would not detract from the ptst claims of Mr. Langstroth ; nei- 
ther am I willing that he should have credit for inventions not his 
own. He has combined in his hive some of the most practical fea- 
tures of European inventions ; and he deserves to be, and has been 
well paid for the best compilation on the Honey Bee. But justice 
to Bee-keeping, as well as to Mr. Harbison, compels me to add, 
that he is entitled to all praise for the best original work on that 
subject — notwithstanding its many errors — yet published in this 
country. 
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Although invcDtive skill has not done all in this inteiv 
esting field that bee-culturists desire^ its achievements 
have, nevertheless, been of great value. The main fea- 
tures of success attained by the hives already noticed, are 
the well established convictions among intelligent bee- 
keepers — 

1. That bees may be induced to build their combs with 
considerable regularity on frames put into their hives in 
a proper manner. 

2. That they may be thus handled with safety to the 
apiarian and the bees. 

3. That bees may be artificially swarmed, and losses by 
natural swarming prevented. 

Their failures thus — 

1. To provide a style of frames and method of using 
them that will not irritate the bees, nor injure them nor 
their combs. 

2. To provide a convenient and reliable system of arti- 
ficial swarming. 

3. To provide safe and economical wintering. 

Many and repeated ezperindents, by different persons, 
under a great variety of circumstances, and living in parts 
of the country remote from each other, have satisfied 
those who are acquainted with the facts, that in the hive 
and system now about to be presented, the three points 
last named have been reached, and that by their use much 
greater profits may be derived from bee culture than by 
any other hive and system. 

The Michigan Hives, invented by the author, consist of 
a Quadruple hive, a Double hive, and a Single hive. 
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IS.--TE1] QUADBUPIiE HXVX. 
In the above cot, A B C D represent the ground plan 
of the four apfui:ments of the quadruple hive, each of 
which, when full for wintering, Bhonid contain a good 
Btrong awarm of boea. The bottom board of the hive pro- 
jects at the point C, or front, for an alighting board for 
the bees, the whole width of which ia left open by re- 
moving the alide underneath the movable front aa soon as 
-warm weather approaches and blossoms are snfSciently 
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nnmerous to eBsnre safety from the depredations of rob- 
ber bees. The movable front is secured in place by but- 
tons on the side of the hive, and held up hy the cleat on 
its front, resting on cleats oi the permanent sides of the 
hive. When the hive is all together, this cleat, or stay, 
runs all the way around the hive, and also serves as a 
support to the top, or surplus honey chamber. The 
whole hive rests on a cross, made equal to the width 
of the hive. A centre point projects from this, fitted 
to a hole made half way through the bottom, on which 
the whole turns. At' the point d in the frames, cylinders 
of tin or other suitable material, five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter and of the same depth, are placed for the purpose 
of securing" an opening through the combs at this point, 
when they shall have been constructed all through the hive. 

The manner of operating with this hive depends some- 
what on what we wish to do with it. 

If we desire only to double the number of our stocks in 
a single season, and hence secure the largest amount of 
surplus honey, as soon as bees have begun their labors in 
the spring we transfer bees and brood combs to other 
hives, leaving but two stocks in the premises, and occu- 
pying opposite apartments, as follows : — 

Early in the morning we close in all four of the swarms, 
and gently remove the old hive a little off its stand, and 
put a clean one in its place in exactly the same position 
the old one occupied. We blow a whiff or two of smoko 
of burning cotton rags, wood, or tobacco, in among the 
bees to alarm them. They at once fill themselves with 
honey, so that when we open the hive, if we are deliberate 
and careful in our movements, they will not sting us. 
We now transfer the swarm in -A, by means of the 
movable frames, into the department A of the new hive ; 
placing the frames always in the same relative position 
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in reepect to the hive and each other that tbey occupied 
in the old hive, And so adjusting the inner passage wajs 
that the bees of A may pass through the empty part, S, 
in going to and from the fields, while thej also use the 
larger and more direct outlet at a. So, also, we transfer 
the stock from the hive C to the corresponding apartment 
of the new hive, leaving this swartA to work out of C at 
a and through the empty apartment J}, in like manner ; 
the two swarms being thus entirely separate from each 
other. The movable fronts in the teuantless apartmeDts 
B and D are now left out, and the top cover is put on to 
protect the hive from the weather. We now provide a 
new sland and hive for the remaining two swarms, which 
are to be transferred in the same manner, placing them 
Id the new location. Then we renovate the old idtx, cleaning 
it with water boiling hot, so as to remove any gum which 
the bees may have placed upon the ganze wire curtains in 
the partition walls, aud destroy every vestige of the moth 
that may be lurking in any crevice of the hive. Any 
needed repairs should now be attended to. Onr bees are 
thus pat into summer quarters and are ready for 

ABTUIOTAT. SWABMUfO. 

This is done as soon as the drones — the male bees — ' 

make their appearance, and in tbe following manner, viz. : 

We open the hive A, and selecting a comb, containing 

^; brood in all stages of development, 

^from the egg to the capped larva, as 

^ shown in Fig. 20, we transfer it, with 

■ its adhering bees (being carefnl not 

I Ito get the queen), to the empty part 

' I J?, p\itting in its place an empty 

20.-Bwd Comb. ^j^Ij f^g^^^^ g^^^ shutting off tbe com- 
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mnDication between tbe apartments A and B at the point (. 
This card of comb we lean over a trifle, so that it shall re- 
main firmly in position, putting in place the movable front 
aod slide so as to leave only the small opening, like that 
shown at a. We thus detach a small portion of the bees 
from the parent stock, A, for the purpose of rearing 
queens, which they will immediately set themselves abont 
doing from the brood furnished them. Such of these bees 
tLB have been in the habit of using the hitherto empty 
apartment for a passage way, will remain, to be joined 
from day to day by numbers from the parent hive that 
have also nsed that apartment as a passage way ; while 
those we have transferred, that have been accustomed to 
use the direct ontlet from A, will of course return thither. 
We thus secure only a comparatively small portion of the 
bees for the purpose of queen rearing, while the labors of 
the parent stock go on undisturbed. Indeed, the old hive 
will breed aU the fatter, for the reason that the vacant space 
f will be rapidly filled with new worker 
ii comb, in which the queen will imme- 
i diately deposit eggs ; while in the in- 
/ fant colony no combs are constructed 
Y at all, because the bees have enough 
K already. The tenth day after starting 
k the queen cluster, if no royal cells 
i had been begun when the comb was 
^ transferred, we open the hive B, and 
W with a sharp penknife cut out ail but 
w one of the queen cells, using these imme- 
diately in starting other queen clus- 
ters — attaching one of them 1o a 
2I-Qn«enC.iiIr.«rt<d. card of oomb and bees (fig. 21), ta- 
ken from the hive C, and transferred to D, in the manner 
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before described ; being careful always to cut off the ccymr 
mv/nication between the new queen duster and the old swarm^ or 
the queen will not be allowed to mature, and the bees will 
return to the parent stock. 

In transferring queen cells, it is of no consequence how 
we place them in the combs, so that we do not injure them. 
I have placed them in every imaginable position with 
equally favorable results. Great care must be taken not 
to press them with the fingers, nor let them lie in the sun, 
or exposed to the chill of morning or evening, for fear of 
destroying the royal occupants. The tip of the cell should 
not touch the comb, as, if it does, the bees may stick it 
fast at that point, and thus prevent the hatching of the 
queen. The inexperienced bee-keeper had better trj.ns- 
fer only one of the queen cells at a time, returning the 
frame from which it is taken to its place in the hive tiU 
the royal cell is properly adjusted in its new location, in 
order to prevent injury to the young larva. Each i^ew 
colony should receive ordy one queen cell, because it is 
found that a queen emerging in a small colony, with no 
rivals in prospect, will make her excursion to meet the 
drones several days sooner than one emerging in a popu- 
lous colony, or having rival queens in prospect to be dis- 
posed of. 

The following letter from the author, was published in 
the Bee Journal for September, 1861, p, 212 ; and the ed- 
itor, in his remarks on the same, clearly endorses the 
views here set forth : 

A groat diversity of opinion exists as to the time when the a/st 
excursion of a young queen in quest of drones for impregnation may 
be looked for. The June number of the Journal (page 130.) states 
the time at from the fifth to the twelfth day after issuing from the 
ceil. I think this is a mistake ; at least it has not been true with me. 
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I have practised artificial swarming exclusively, and made a re- 
cord of the facts. The qneen may be confidently Expected to issue 
from the hive, between noon and half-past two o'clock P. M., on 
the second day after emerp^ing from the cell — frequently on the first, 
— and if drones are abundant, she usually meets them after one or two 
flights. 

A practised eye will readily recognize the marks of impregna- 
tion with which she returns when successful ; and in from two to 
ten days thereafter she will generally be found depositing eggs in 
the cells. One queen which issued from the cell on the 4th of July, 
took wing on the 5th, and- had deposited quite a quantity of eggs 
on the 7th. Out of six which issued on the 26th ult., three became 
fertile on the 29th, two on the 30th, and one on the 1st inst. These 
are instances of the earliest fertility, however, I have ever known. 
It is accomplished in the following way, viz : by permitting only 
one queen cell to remain in the hive. In rearing queens, I always 
use small dusters only. If more than one queen be allowed to ma- 
ture, and the swarm be large, the bees are apt to cluster around and 
imprison the queens: besides this, the queen will destroy all surplus 
cells before leaving ; which, it is imagined, delays her impregnation. 
I have known the bees to thus imprison a queen for ten days / By 
allowing only one royal cell to remain in the hive after the tenth 
day, no such result will ensue. The only diflSculty in thus rearing 
queens by small clusters, in warm weather, is the greater liability 
of the bees to take flight with the queen when she seeks the drones, 
and then leave for the woods. This source of vexation and anxiety, 
is avoided by taking the precaution of having some larvae or 
capped brood in the cells at this time. The bees will not then de- 
sert their nurselings, and the queen will return — except an occa- 
sional one. A few will be lost by accidents, such as being de- 
stroyed by birds, &c., to which risk all queens are once exposed. 

Grand Rapidsj Mich., Aag. 4, 1861. 

Editor's Remarks. — ^There is greater diversity in this important 
matter than is commonly supposed ; and observers may differ 
widely in their statements and inferences, while each narrates the 
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facts correctly. Circumstances exert a contrdliog inflneDce and 
materially affect*the resalt. Thus queens reared in small nnclei, 
such as our correspondent uses, will certainly issue earlier and usur 
ally become fertile sooner, than such as are reared in larger colo- 
nies : and the seasonable removal of all surplus royal cells, will 
efficiently contribute to bring about the desired consummation. 
On the other hand, the young queen of a populous colony, whose 
hive was full of combt well supplied with brood and honey, has been 
known not to be imiN*^nated, though drones abounded, till more 
than three weeks after she left her cell. The truth seems to be, 
that there is no definite term — circumstances governing in every 
case. 

After we have thus adjusted the new colonies, we let 
them remain for from six to ten days, when, if drones are 
abundant, and we have safely transferred the cells, we 
shall probably find our queens have become fertile, and 
have commenced the work of depositing eggs. We now 
catch the queen — she will not sting — between the thumb 
and finger, and with a pair of scissors, dip one vnng, so 
that she cannot fly. This is to guard against losing a 
swarm at a future time, should we neglect to swarm the 
bees, or give them work to do. We also now cage the 
queen for about three days, by placing her in a case of 
gauze wire cloth a little larger than a thimble, and sus- 
pended in the hive, or laid upon the top of the frames 
through one of the holes in the honey board, while we 
are swarming the bees. After thus securing the queen, 
and filling up the hives with empty comb frames, we turn 
the whole one-fourth the way round, thus causing the 
parent and infant colonies to exchange places, throwing 
out of the parent stocks swarms of worker bees, into the 
infant colonies. The hive should not be turned between 
the hatching of the young queens, and their fertilization, 
because bees hdofiging to swa/rms of fertile and unfertile qtieens 
will not fraternize, but will quarrel. It might be turned 
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ii^itb safety a day or two before the hatching of the 
queens, but it is more difficult to find the ^ueen among 
the greater number of bees ; hence, soon after her fertil- 
ization is the best time. It may sometimes happen, when 
this operation is performed at a time when the honey har- 
vest has received a check from a storm or otherwise, that 
the bees, thus empty of honey, and consequently more 
quarrelsome, suddenly thrown into the presence of a 
strange queen, are inclined to sting her. It is to prevent 
this, that she is caged for the space of three da3'8, after 
which she may safely be liberated. The bees cannot 
' barm her through gauze wire cloth not coarser than four- 
teen meshes to the inch. The swarm will suffer no par- 
ticular detriment by her confinement, sinoe comb building 
wiU go on as if she were at liberty. But this is only a 
precaution to beginners, the experienced apiarian will 
always know when to cage the queen ; since in the midst 
of the swarming season, when the honey blossoms are 
yielding in profusion, little or no precaution is needed to 
protect either the queen or the operator. 

Where grmt rapidity of multiplication of swarms is the 
object, one stock oTdy is left in the quadruple hive in spring, 
leaving out, in this case, the movable fronts of all the un- 
occupied apartments, and opening aU the passage ways 
through the inner walls. We now transfer a card of 
comb, bees, and brood from -4. to jB, proceeding as before 
described. The tenth day thereafter, from some other Aiue, 
take two more cards of comb and bees, for C and J>, 
giving to each of these a queen cell, taken from B, and 
always capped over. We should use no other, as the bees 
will be likely to destro}' them. When our young queens 
have matured, we turn the hive half the way round, let- 
ting it thus remain from eighteen to twenty days, or un- 
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til the hire C is nearly filled with combs. We now torn 
the hive oue-fonrth, and swarming is done, having from 
one good swarm thrown oflf three new ones by the time 
natural swarming has commenced Y 

There are other methods of swarming the bees by re- 
volving the hive, which will suggest themselves to the 
apiarist, and by which he may be able to multiply them 
to any extent. Let no one misunderstand, however,, and 
expect from fifty to one hundred pounds of surplus honey 
from each of them ; for it is an extraordinary year indeed 
for honey, that will afford a supply sufficient for winter- . 
ing, where three swarms are taken from one. Bees must 
have stores to live on through the winter, like everything 
else in our climate, and it should be remembered that they 
are first entitled to their stores, and toe should be content 
with the surplus for our care and attention. 

Sometimes the combs become so filled with bee-bread 
and honey, that there is not sufficient room for breeding 
faster than the bees perish, — hence the hive proves un- 
profitable. An exchange of combs, giving empty for full 
ones, will rapidly augment their numbers. Every good 
piece of worker comb should be saved for this purpose — 
they can be readily attached to the top of the frame, by a 
little melted bees wax applied with a feather, or the edge 
of the comb may be dipped in a little melted bees wax, and 
then placed quickly on the frame. If plenty of such 
empty worker combs be furnished them early in the season, 
at a time when comb building is conducted the most 
slowly, they will be immediately filled with eggs, insur- 
ing the multiplication of the bees with the greatest ra- 
pidity ; so that when the honey harvest comes, a supply 
of laborers will be on hand to collect it. Those who 
know how rapidly bees breed under favorable circumstan- 
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ces at this season of the year, and in how incredibly short 
a space of time their abundant stores are collected imme- 
diately thereafter, will appreciate the advantages thus 
secnred. If empty combs are not at hand, give empty 
frames, letting them alternate with full ones, so as to se- 
cure true, even combs. In my process of artificial swarm- 
ing, bees build all their combs trtbe, for the reason that a 
guide is furnished them, which is a frame filled with even 
comb. On this they cluster, building the first new comb 
parallel with the one furnished them ; this becomes the 
guide for the next, and so on till all the frames are filled. 
Worker combs are secured in consequence of having a 
young queen, drone comb being seldom built in any hive 
during the first year of the queen's existence. 

DOTXBIiE HIVBS. 

The Michigan Double Hive consists of two apartments, 
with entrances at the middle of each end, and gauze wire 
curtain and bee passage between the two apartments. 
In swarming artificially, this hive is to be turned one-half 
round, making the two apartments change places precisely. 
Those who keep only a few swarms may prefer the double 
to the quadruple hive, as it is more simple in management ; 
but in wintering, the quadruple has decidedly the advan- 
tage over the double hive. 

If the directions kerdn given arefoUowtd^ the hive tnll work^ 
wnd beekeeping prove satisfactory ; but let no one flatter him- 
self that because he has a patent hive his bees will take 
care of themselves and the improvident bee-keeper be- 
sides, and endure our long winters without honey. Bees 
may die of starvation in any hive, however well con- 
structed. 
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Pig. 22 is a sida view of the hive, ehowing the manner 
of adjugtlDg: the frames. The siDyie hive is made exactly 
like, and of the same inte- 
rior dimensions of, ose-quar- 
Jt ter of a quadraple one ; that 
is, twelve by twelve inches, 
and seventeen inches high. 
Eight frames fill the hive. 
Those who prefer inclined 
bottom boards, can rest the 
frames on wedge shaped 
cleats secured on the in- 
side, and near the bottom 
of the side walla of the 
hive. This will allow the 
bottom to be hang by 
I/* [/ /_ hooks, and swnng op close 
to the lower edge of the 
Pig. 22 movable front, dispensing 

with tbe slide. This style of hive, with my improved 
frames, possesses many advantages over any other single 
hive. It is simple, easily made, and cheap ; readily 
cleaned of all filth, by swinging the bottom board down, 
without in the least disturbing the bees, affords not the 
slightest point, inside of the hive, inaoceseible to them, 
for the moth to deposit faer eggs,* and combines the most 
practical form of the movable comb frame, and manner 
of using it, in a plain box hive. 

* " Thera being mt vnoh Uiiog ma a frut^A-proq/ hist in txiatejicey nor tny 
proipest of gonh t, diacOTery aver being made, we are compelled to be conUat 
witb OM, whicb makes tbe Doanat approacb to It, vii., one that giru tbe boa- 
Sueper Baif agosM to Iho wDrini."^SM CuUurt, p. 1 [6. 
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^.— Holh G&Uer;. 

Pig. 33 is a frame. F, plan view of top bar. E, cylin- 
(ler for winter passage. The figures give the diroeiiaiona. 

Pig. 24 is the moth worm ; Figs. 25 and 26 the winged 
moth, or miller ; and Fig. 21, section of moth gallery. 
The female is somewhat larger than the male. She enters 
the hive at uigbt and deposits her eggs, preierring to 
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leave fhem on the brood combs. As soon as hatched, the 
worm encloses itself for protection in a silken case, which, 
extended, becomes its gallery, or course, through the comb 
along its central wall. 

• The nearest approach to a "moth* proof' Jiive, is one so 
constructed that the miller can find no crevice in its inte- 
rior, to which the bees do not have access, in which to 
deposit her eggs. Where two pieces of wood come 
together is the place sought by the moth, thrusting in 
her ovipositor and leaving the egg to hatch and begin 
its gallery beyond the reach of the bees. In passing 
from this point through the hive and combs, the worm • 
continues to spin its silken protection, which is proof 
against all assaults of the honey bee. Once safely within 
the comb, the moth, protected by its gallery, passes along 
the wall at the base of the cells, sticking fast in its silken 
toils the unhatched bees. I have seen thousands of them 
just ready to emerge, vainly struggling to free their ex- 
tremities from the grasp of the destroyer ; these soon per- 
ish. The only remedy is, to cut away the worm gallery 
and remove the dead and dying brood. The moth does 
not directly destroy the brood, but only feeds on the wax 
of the cells and the food deposited therein for the devel- 
opment of the young bees. 

A strong, vigorous stock, having a fertile queen, will 
not allow the moth thus to get possession of the hive ; 
and if, while destitute of a queen, a foothold is gained, the 
bees, on the maturity of the young queen, will cut away 
the comb possessed by the worms, letting it fall to the 
bottom. They will then carry from the hive by piece- 
meal such portions of it as they can separate from the 
mass, plastering over the remainder, if any, with their 
propolis. Swarms not sufficiently populous to cover all 
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their combs, and eepecially qneenless ones, are moet ex« 
posed to the moth ; and old black comb is more liable to 
be destoryed than new. 

The removal of the moth galleiy by the bees subjects 
them to great labor and much loss of time, which the use 
of movable frames will entirely obviate, as they will ena- 
ble the bee-keeper to inspect the combs at any time, and 
remove the worms and any portion of the comb occupied 
by their gallery ; or give any other relief that the swarm 
may need. Hence writers on bees are agreed as to the 
necessity of using movable frames, as a means to suc- 
cessful bee-keeping. The only open question in the mat- 
ter is, the style of frames and the manner of using them. 
There should be as little contact of surfaces inside the 
hive as possible : hence it is obvious that the frame which 
has the least bearing in the hive, and makes the least 
crevice inaccessible to the bees, is the best for this pur- 
posiB. Some inventors of hives are aware of this ; ahd 
one of them says that in his hive, such a place is found 
only " where the frames hang in the rabbets." 

My hive is so constructed that no crevice is found in 
Its interior in which the miller may deposit her eggs be- 
yond the reach of the bees, not even where the frames 
touch the hive. 

There is no " moth-proof" hive, and cannot be ; for the 
reason that the miller will go anywhere that a bee can. 
Many ingenious devices have been invented for exduding 
them. For example: A "pedaP* is fitted in the en- 
trance intended to be operated by the weight of the bee, 
but so nicely adjusted that the lighter body of the miller 
will not open it. Beautiful in theory, but worthless in 
practice ; for the reasons, that in hot weiither the bees 
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will lie in and about the entrance night and day, keeping 
it open all the time, and Boon cement the ** pedal" immoT' 
ably fast with their propolis. 

SUBFLirS HOirST BOXES. 

When swarming is done, the honey boxes should be 
placed upon the hive. These should hare a bottom with 
holes to correspond with those in the cover, or honey 
board, so as to be readily removed. Honey boxes should 
never be put on the honey board without bottoms, nor on 
the frames without a honey board. If they are, it is diffi- 
cult to remove them without injury to the combs. If 
glass sides and ends are made to the boxes, so that the 
honey can be seen, it will sell for enough more in market 
to pay the extra expense. Two boxes should be placed 
i^on each hive, or swarm, six inches wide by five deep 
and twelve inches long, as represented in Fig. 19, p. 36. 

WIIfTBKINa. 

To prevent loss of bees by starvation in winter, with 
plenty of honey on hand, is the object, in part, for which 
the quadruple hive and the winter passages are construct- 
ed« In a single hive, without a passage through the combs, 
it frequently happens, that during cold, freezing weather, 
long continued, the combs outside the cluster of the bees, 
become covered with frost, the congelation of their breath, 
which they are totally unable to remove — and they will 
not go over it — and so perish of hunger and fall to the 

BOTTOM BOARD WITH PLENTY OF STORES ALL AROUND THEM ; and 

"^ile the bees between the ranges of comb are in pros- 
perous condition, in consequence of the greater degree of 



animal heat nearer the centre of the claster. In low, 
broad hives, even with winter passages provided, whole 
swarms often perish in like manner, having eaten their 
way to the honey board.* 

With the thermometer at or near zero, a large swarm of 
bees will cluster in a circle of eight or ten inches. Hence 
it becomes evident, that in a hive of proper proportions, 
with suitable winter passages, the bees will pass through 
them to the interior of the hive — ^the swarm thus expand- 
ing and contracting as the cold diminishes or increases. 
For similar reasons bees winter more safely in the four" 
colony hive than in either double or single ones, where 
both are alike exposed to the winds and frosts of winter. 
Ventilation, — A ventilating passage should be secured for 
a supply of fresh air, even during the coldest weather. 
This may be done by making a small bee passage 
through the movable front near its top, like that at its 
bottom, and leaving both open. A better way, however, 
to ventilate a swarm of bees in my hive is, to place in the 
fall, clean, gauze-wire cloth over the holes in the honey 
board, and fill the top chamber with fine straw, chaff, 
shavings, or other dry, porous material. This will allow 
sufficient air, and at the same time absorb the moisture 

* '* The Lftngstroth hive had also been introduced into « number of apiariee, 
onrs among others. From the glowing aoooonts which I had heard of it while 
Hi California, I expected to find the desideratum long sought for by apiarists, 
and as a result of its introduction into our apiaries, that they would be in a 
highly floarishing condition, particularly that portion of the stock contained 
in the new style of hire. In this I was doomed to disappointment, as most of 
the bees that had been put into them had died of starvation, they having 
eaten aU the stores from the bottom to the top of the hive, in the centre of a 
diameter equal to the size of the cluster, leaving an abundance of stores still 
within the hive, but owing to the severe cold, the bees were viable to reach 
them."-- J: S. Harhiamy in Bu CtUturt, p. 31. 



contained in the breath of the bees, keeping them dry and 
Bweet, and preventing a current of cold air through the 
hivC) which is fatal. 

The slide should occasionally be removed, and all dead 
bees and dirt drawn out from the bottom. A convenient 
Bcraper for doing this ma}' be made of a 3-1 6th inch bra- 
zier's rod sixteen inches long, and the end turned about 
)ne inch and flattened. 

Beu thus cared for, in my hives, and ^ced where the sun 
shall not shine upon and disturb them in the middle of the warm' 
est days of winter, will kot perissH while there is honey vf 

THE HIVE 

By those who do not keep bees in such numbers as to 
render such a course impracticable, something may, per- 
haps, be gained by carrying the hives in early winter into 
a dry, dark, quiet cellar. The bees will thus remain more 
quiet, and consume less honey, than otherwise ; but this 
costs time, and is attended with care and trouble ; and, 
besides, most cellars are so damp as to render the de- 
struction of the bees certain : so that it is not probable 
that this method could be adopted to any considerable 
extent. 

TAIiIi HIVES. 

Intelligent bee-keepers are generally agreed that tall 
hives are better to winter bees in than low ones. Even 
Mr. Langstroth, whose hive is a low one, says : " A hive 
tall in proportion to its other dimensions, has some obvi- 
ous advantages ; for, as bees are disposed to carry their 
stores as far as possible from the entrance, they will fill 
its upper part with honey, using the lower part mainly 
for brood, thus escaping the danger of being caught, in 
cold weather, among empty ranges of comb, while they 
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still have honey unconsumed" — Honey Bee, pp. 329, 330, 
Mr. J. S Harbison to the same effect : " Many eminent 
apiarists bear testimony to the superiority of deep hives 
over those that are low and of large diameter." — Bee 
Culture, p. 132. 

Mr. Langstroth's /rafw«5 compel him to forego the " ohvir 
ous advantages'^ of a tall hive. He saj^s (Hone}'^ Bee, p. 
330) : " It would be impossible to use frames in it to ad- 
vantage" — true in regard to his frames and his mode of 
using them — and in a foot note he gives the following 
very good reason : " The rfeepw the frames the more diflS- 
cult it is to make them hang true on the rabbets, and the 
greater the difficulty of handling them without crushing 
the bees, or breaking the combs." 

In the Michigan quadruple hive are combined ihe ad- 
vantages of both height and depth — the frames being so 
constructed and operated as to admit any desired height 
of hive, and the main entrance of each apartment being at 
the corner most remote from the centre, around which the 
bees, each colony in its own apartment, cluster in winter. 
The quadruple hive gives each colony the benefit to be 
derived from a single one equal in length to the diag- 
onal of the quadruple, in addition to the advantages 
of nearly four times the lateral space to be had in an or- 
dinary single hive. Hence the quadruple hive is adapted 
to fully gratify the " disposition of the bees to carry their 
stores as far as possible from the entrance," a feature not 
attainable in any other hive.* 

* Those \vbo have bees in low hives, will find they will winter better if the 
hive be set on its end late in the fall, keeping the combs in a perpendicular 
position. Before doing this, the Irames and honey board should be made fast, 
fio as to be kept in place. 
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aBSATICB AiriMAIi HJBAT. 

In the quadruple hive, only one-half of the wall surface 
of each apartment is exposed to the weather ; and, in 
winter, the four swarms cluster about its centre, thereby 
producing in the hive, for the benefit of each swarm, four 
times the amount of animal heat produced in a single 
hive. 

WTRTTEB FASSAOXSB. 

Many colonies of bees are lost in winter, from want of 
winter passages through their combs. Seeing this neces- 
sity, the writer contrived his present mode of making 
such passages, and securing them against being filled up 
by the bees, by cylinders made of tin or other material, 
and painted on the inside, and suspended in the empty 
frames, or placed in the combs. 

Mr. Langstroth, in his book on the Honey Bee, third 
edition, 1860, j? 337, recommends cutting a hole through 
each comb late in the fall ; and in a foot note, gives Mr. 
Wm. W. Gary's method of making such a passage, de- 
scribes his instrument for doing it, says an application 
for a patent on " this device'' was pending, and that, " if 
the patent issues, the right to use it, will be free to all 
owning the right to use the movable-comb hive.'' 

It may be remarked, here, that he says nothing about 
securing the passage against being filled up by the bees. 
Yet, in the Bee Journal for June, 1861, p. 136, Mr. L. says, 

** Some years ago Mr. W. W. Gary, of Goleraine, Mass., 
after cutting winter passages in the combs, put in them 
a coiled shaving, to prevent the bees filling them up. I 
contrived a mode of suspending this shaving in an empty 
frame." 
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It is a singular coinddenet! that between the two writ 
ings of Mr. L., my hive, with its winter passages, had 
fallen in his way, and that at the time of his latter writ- 
ing, my patent, embracing said winter passages, had 
already been ordered to issue 1 Mr. Langstroth's " somt 
years agip were included between 1860, and June, 1861 III 
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Once during winter, it is desirable, and in long winters 
quite necessary, that bees should be allowed to fly, to dis- 
charge their faeces, or they are apt to be attacked with 
what is improperly called " dysentery." This arises from 
the inability of bees, after long confinement, to retain 
their faeces, consequently on the approach of a mild day, 
at such times, even when the weather is too inclement for 
them to safely fly, many will venture out for this purpose, 
and drop down upon the snow, while some evacuate about 
the entrance and in the hive. When the latter takes place 
to any considerable extent, the whole swarm is aroused 
to great activity ; and, if the weather continues cold, 
perish. A swarm in this condition should be given air, 
and carefully shaded. As soon as the thermometer marks 
45° in the shade, place them in the sun, and open the hive 
to let them fly. I have saved swarms in mid-winter by 
allowing them to fly in a room, setting the hive by the 
window, and returning them with a ladle or spoon. But 
a room is quickly so soiled by the bees that it is not fit 
for anything else. After the bees have thus relieved 
themselves, the disease disappears. 

FEEDINQ. 

Bees should not be fed with liquid sweets in winter, 
when it can be safely avoided. Swarms, light in the fall, 
should be united, or their insufficient stores replenished, 
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by cards of comb well filled with honey from other hives ; 
or, a box of honey uith Us bottom and the honey board re- 
moved, so that the bees shall have ready access to it, may 
be placed on the frames. They may starve with it above 
the honey board. Bees may be fed in thefaU to some ad- 
vantage, when the swarm happens to have been started 
late, or removed from the woods ; candy, or anything of 
that nature, may be placed immediately above the frames 
and accessible to the bees in cold weaiher ; or liquid sweets 
may be given them, but I have always found sealed honey 
the best and cheapest bee food. 

They do not need water, as some suppose, unless we 
want to encourage breeding, which is not advisable in 
winter, as it causes them to use more honey. But in 
spring, for breeding purposes, a considerable quantity 
both of honey and water is needed. Even after blossoms 
appear, if the weather continues for several days too cold 
and stormy for them to fly, they will often perish if not 
fed. A sponge kept saturated with sweetened water, 
placed on the wire curtains covering the holes in the 
honey boards, will save them, and in any case do no harm. 



Should robbers be enticed thereby, or at any time, 
from any cause, contract the entrance, and if they still 
persist, close it up, so that but a single bee can crawl 
through at a time. This will give the defenders of the 
place the best of the fight, and they will soon rid the prem- 
ises of their assailants. 

How to take them. — It sometimes happens that a power- 
ful swarm from the neighboring forest attacks a weak 
Bwarm and nearly ruins it before discovered. In such 
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case, close np the hive entirely ; place by its side a hive 
having within it a card of honey, or comb filled with 
sweetened water ; let the bees come and go a few times, 
and they will fairly swarm about you, encouraged by their 
success. When in the midst of their labors, place a tube 
in the hive, fitted to the bee entrance, and long enough 
to reach about half way through the hive, with its inner 
end elevated a little from the bottom. Now open one 
side of the hive, so as to let in the light— it should have 
one side of glass covered with a shutter—until the bees 
have filled and want to go home, when they will fly for 
the light, and find themselves trapped. Having provided 
a hole in the top of this hive, which can be opened and 
closed by means of a gate, place a hive on the top of 
this, containing a piece of brood comb freshly taken from 
a hive. Open the gate, close the shutter and entrance 
below, and open the shutter of the upper hive, until the 
bees, thus caged, have ascended into the upper hive ; 
then close the gate and the shutter of the upper, and open 
the shutter and entrance to the lower hive, letting in 
another band of robbers ; and thus continue till you 
have caged the whole gang. The hives are now to be re- 
moved ; the top one to a permanent place in the apiary, 
where it is to stand till about an hour before sun down 
of the fourth day. It is then to be opened, and the bees 
given their liberty, when it will be found, that several 
queens have been started, and your robbers have con- 
cluded to stay with you altogether, and you can count 
one more swarm in the apiary. If small tin valves arc 
placed upon the inner end of the tube, to be operated by 
the bees themselves, they are more easily caged, and 
without the gate and shutter. I discovered this device — 
the valves — about two years ago, and thought it new, but 
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found that Mr. R. B. Merritt, of Battle Creek, Mich., was 
ahead of me, although iDventing it for a different pur- 
pose. He did not patent it, however, and I believe it is 
now public property, any one having a right use it. The 
idea of thus starting a swarm of bees, I believe to be 
original with myself. I first practiced it about six years 
ago, by catching a few bees from the blossoms in the 
fields for the purpose of experimenting, not thinking, at 
the time, to what use the principle thus demonstrated 
might be applied. 

TRAJXBVWBLRUXQ FBOM BOX HIVBS TO MOVABIiS 

FBAMSS. 

Having provided a box, called the " driving box," so 
made that its mouth will exactly fit the open end of the 
hive from which the bees are to be driven, blow a few 
whiffs of smoke from burning wood, cotton rags, or to- 
bacco, in among the bees — not too much so as to sicken 
and cause them to fall down from among the combs upon 
the bottom board, but only enough to alarm and induce 
them to fill themselves with honey. Let the hive stand 
five minutes, to give the bees which may be out gather- 
ing honey, time to return ; then blow in a little more 
smoke, driving them all up among the combs. Now re- 
move the hive two or three rods from the apiary, under a 
convenient shade, if such is at hand, and carefully turn it 
over on a clean spot, (but never upon loose dirt or dUti- 
vated ground,) with its bottom or open end upwards. As 
quickly as possible cut a small piece of brood comb, or 
comb containing eggs and young bees, from near the cen- 
tre of the hive, and suspend it by a nail, or otherwise, in 
a box, for a temporary hive, placed upon the stand from 
which the box hive was removed, to catch up such bees 
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as may be out eeeking tbeir old hive. These will clustev 
upon the comb thus fumiBhed them, till they are wanted, 
and be prevented from entering other contiguous hiveB. 
Place the driving box npon the box hive, so that they 
nill exactly fit each other, mouth to mouth, tacking the 
two together with a couple of nails, and with rags close 
every crevice, so that not a bee shall escape. Now 
lightly rap on the top — now bottom — of the hive, grad- 
aally moving ap, from fifteen to thirty minutes. By this 
time nearly all the bees will have ascended into the top 
box, which will be known by the humming noise within, 
on applying the ear to the side of the hive. A window of 
glass, or wire cloth, provided with a abutter, may be in- 
serted in the side of the driving box, through which to 
see the bees. If the driving box have sticks nailed across 
its interior, for the bees to cluster upon, all the better. 
When the bees have nearly all ascended into the top box, 
it is to be removed, and a cloth, or wire curtain, open 
enough to give plenty of fresh air, is to be placed over 
its mouth, to prevent the escape of the bees, letting it 
stand in a cool, shady place while transferring the comb. 
After removing the side of the box running nearest 
parallel with the comb, as care* 
fully as possible, cut out one card, 
placing it upon a common tea 
salver, and with a frame lying 
npoQ it in such a manner that the 
honey and breeding cells shall re- 
' main In the same relative posi- 
tion in the frame that they occu- 
pied in the hive, as in Fig. 28, 
cut the comb a trifle larger than 

_ - to fit, so as the better to fasten it 

3S.— Comb Stud Gk fniM. 
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in place, using only the trnesty evenest combs, and db 
carding all drone cells and combs of much greater thick 
ness than one inch. 

Old black combs that are true and eyen, are just as 
good as new, white ones. Having thus fitted the comb 
to the frame, tack on each side a strip of wood, previ- 
ously prepared, of about ^ by | c^ an inch material, and 
long enough to reach from the bottom to the top of the 
frame, to bold the comb in its place for three or four days, 
jor until the bees shall permanently attadi it to the frame. 
If a little melted bees wax is at hand, the combs may be 
partially attached with this by means of a feather, but 
except during the midst of the honey harvest, the fumes 
fropi burning wax or combs should be avoided on account 
of greater liability to entice robbers. 

When thus prepared, the frame, with its comb and 
brood, is carefully placed in the hive, and its entrance 
closed up to keep out inquisitive stranger bees. Thus, 
one by one, are the combs removed, without honey, ex- 
cept what little there may be near the corners of the 
frames, the surplus being immediately taken to the house 
out of the reach of the bees. Haying thus placed all the 
combs in position in the new hive, the small box is 
brought from the old stand, and the bees it contains shook 
out £^t the entrance of their new domicil, having first re- 
moved the slide, so as to give them room to enter. A 
little smoke may be needed before removing it, as the 
bees in it have probably already begun the work of queen 
rearing, and may be loth to leave the comb furnished them, 
which should now be removed. If we iotend to pradice 
artificial swarming , and prevent our bees from absconding 
to the woods, we have now to find the qiuen. This is 
easily accomplished after having been once done» and 
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the ineai^perwnced will have but little trouble to find her 
by turoing up the driving box on its side, and gently 
dipping the bees with a spoon, or ladle, from thai to the 
entrance of another box, after the manner of hiving a 
natural swarm, looking over each spoonful carefully for 
the queen. A few of the first spoonfuls may turn back 
toward the greater noise in the driving box ; but perse- 
verance and a little sprinkling of water, will soon get 
them started the other way ; and if a bee is seen a trifle 
larger around the body and nearly twke the length of a 
worker, and considerably less bulky than a drone, you 
may be sure you have the queen. If she is not found the 
first time, exchange boxes and search again. When 
found, dip one of her vdngs^ so that she shall be unable to 
fiy. This will not impair her usefulness in any degree, 
for her wings are now of no use whatever, except to lead 
off a swarm to the woods. But, it should be remembered, 
that it is safe to clip the wings of fertile queens only. 
.All queens become fertile, if at all, within the first twen- 
ty-one days of their existenee ; otherwise they are drone 
layers. For this and other reasons, previously noticed, 
ii is not safe to transfer a swarm^ with their combs, from 
box hives at any time between the issue of a first and any 
after swarm of the current year ; nor to " drive" a swarm 
at such times, for similar reasons (" Why ?"), because, 
either no young queens are yet hatched, and we run 
the risk of destroying them in their cells, or they are 
unfertile, since they do not fiy to meet the drones until 
after leading ofi" their swarms, and if we drive out the only 
queen in the parent colony while there are no eggs in the 
combs from which the bees can rear another, its final de- 
struction becomes inevitable. The reasons are here given, 
that the inexperienced may not fall into an error, often 
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committed, and not immediately remedied as it should be, 
by supplying a fertile queen from another liive, leaving 
the stock from which she is taken to rear a new one. 
Another reason why it is unsafe to transfer a swarm of 
bees while they have yet an unfertile queen is, that a dis- 
turbance of the swarm at this time is apt to cause the 
bees to accompany the young queen upon her bridal trip, 
sometimes returning, but often absconding with her to the 
forests. This result may be prevented by timely giving 
such swarms brood comb, containing eggs and larviB, 
from other hives. It is also an effectual remedy against 
a/ny loss of swarms by flight after hiving ; for lets wiU not 
desert their young. In four to six days after transferring, 
the combs are to be righted, and the temporary slats re- 
moved, and any needed correction of position attended to. 



fi 
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This operation is performed precisely as if you intended 
to transfer the combs, with this difference only, namely : 
when you have separated the bees from the combs con- 
tained in the old hive, cover the latter with a gauze-wire 
cloth, or other suitable material, while the queen is being 
hunted up. When found, she is placed with one-fourth of 
the bees in a new hive upon the old stand, while three- 
fourths of the bees are taken with the old hive, and placed 
in a new location. If this operation be performed ten 
days before others are going to be driven, queen cells may 
bf. taken from this for supplying other hives. But to 
swarm bees in this manner, requires considerable skill, 
and a good degree of knowledge of bees ; — and even then 
is liable to fail, from the fact that we work in a great 
measure in the dark, and can never know, as we ougbt^ 
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whether a newfertUe queen is provided or not, until it is 
quite too late to remedy the evil, if one be wanting. In 
thus transferring bees and combs from box hives to mova- 
ble frames, we have purposely left them uiisupplied-with 
honey to any extent. When transferring is performed in 
the midst of the honey season, none is needed ; but if, as 
is often the case, we change bees to new hives late in the 
season, they may be unable to collect a supply of stores 
for the winter ; especially will this be the case if consid- 
erable empty space is left to be supplied with new combs. 
In such cases, a box four or five inches deep should be 
provided, without top or bottom, made twelve by twelve 
inches inside, so as to fit the hive. After the combs in 
the hive are righted, this should be placed on the top of 
the hive, making a chamber above the frames 12 by 12 
inches and 4 or 6 deep, into which, properly spaced, a sup- 
ply of sealed honey should be placed, and the honey board 
put on. Twenty-five pounds of honey so provided, will 
safely winter a large swarm any where that bees can be 
wintered, even though no other stores are in the hive. 
When apple trees are in full bloom, remove this box, 
blowing* in a little smoke to drive the bees below. Let 
every bee-keeper see that his bees have "enough and to 
spare," remembering that they are faithful stewards and 
will return the trust with interest a hundred fold. 

BEE PASTUBAaB. 

** Bees work for man ; and yet they nerer bruise 
Their master's flower, but leave it, haying done, 
As fair as ever, and as fit for use." 

Propolis is a resinous gum, obtained by bees mainly 
from the leaves, buds, and trunks of plants and trees, 
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and used chiefly to fill up ihe boles, aod plaster the Id- 
Ber surfaces of the hive. 

Bee-bread, called also pollen and farina, consists of the 
fecundating dust of blossoms, and is also collected by the 
bees from the fine dust of flour — rye flour is best — and 
constitutes especially the food of their young. 

Honey is the great staple of the bee-hive. It varies in 
quality and value, according to the source from which it 
is obtained. The three principal honey harvests with us 
are, 1. From the blossoms of fruit trees in spring ; 2. 
and greatest of all. From white clover ; 3. Buckwheat. 
The honey locust, the basswood, the whitewood, oak, ma- 
pie, and other forest trees, and the flowers of a great va- 
riety of plants, also yield large quantities of honey. Our 
suT^us honey should, if possible, be secured from the white 
clover, it being of the best quality. This is also the pe- 
riod of the most rapid comb building, empty hives being 
sometimes filled with comb in six days. Bees will often 
gather sufficient honey for their winter stores from buck- 
wheat alone, when it is near by, the season favorable, 
and they have plenty of empty comb in which to store it 
Mr. Alvin Wilcox, of West Bloomfield, N. Y., is said to 
have had two swarms increase in weight twenty pounds 
from buckwheat in a single day. The field was within 
fifteen rods of the apiary. " The Baron of Berlepsch has 
had single colonies in his apiary which increased eleven 
pounds in weight in one day. Mr. Kader, of Mayence, 
had one which increased twenty-one pounds, and the Rev. 
Mr. Stein, of the same place, one which increased twenty- 
eight pounds, in a day.'' — Bee Journal for July, 1861, p 
164.* 

*I h«TO Imown a smaU seeond swarm, in the honey leason, to store snffi- 
elent for winter ia ten dnys, when emptj eomhs were prorided. — Af. Quui6y 
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Bees will bring stores from a distance of three or four 
miles ; but the nearer they find supplies, the more rap- 
idly they accumulate them ; and they will often accept 
an inferior quality, rather than go a great distance for a 
superior. So great is the yield of good pasturage, that 
there is but little danger of overstocking. From a re- 
port made to the Austrian government, on the state of 
bee culture in twenty-one states of that Empire, furnished 
in an excellent article on " Bee Culture," by Mr. Bruckisch, 
of Texas, in the U. S. Patent Office Report for 1860, p, 
282, we quote as follows : 

"Average number of bee-hives to one square mile : 



Transylvania 300 

Croatia 320 

Gorz 340 

Galacia 350 

Lombardy '. . .360 



Serbia Banat 400 

Carinthia 500 

Styria 510 

Carniola 900 



In Mr. Langstroth's valuable work on the Honey Bee, 
we find statements from Mr. Samuel Wagner, Editor of 
the Bee Journal^ Philadelphia, in which he says, that the 
present opinion of the coiiespondents of the German Bee 
Journal appears to be that a district cannot readily be 
overstocked, and Dzierzon says in practice at least, ** ii 
M never dontP In Russia and Hungary, apiaries number- 
ing from 2,000 to 5,000 colonies are frequent ; and 4,000 
hives are sometimes congregated, in autumn, on the 
heaths in Germany. Oettl says : — 

" When a large flock of sheep is grazing on a limited 
area, there may soon be a deficiency of pasture. But this 
cannot be asserted of bees, as a good honey-district can- 
not readily be overstocked with them. To-day, when the 
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air is moist and warm, the plants may yield a snperabun- 
dance of nectar ; while to-morrow, being cold and wet, 
there may be a total want of it. When there is sufficient 
heat and moisture, the saccharine juices of plants will 
readily fill the nectaries, and will be quickly replenished 
when carried off by the bees. Every cold night checks 
the flow of honey, and every clear, warm day reopens the 
fountain. The flowers expanded to-day must be visited while 
^?P^ > f^} if M^ ^^ wither, their stores are lost. The same re- 
marks will apply substantially in the case of honey-dews. 
Hence, bees cannot, as many suppose, collect to-morrow 
what is left ungathered to-day, as sheep may graze here- 
after on the pasturage they do not need now. Strong 
colonies and large Apiaries are in a position to collect 
ample stores when forage suddenly abounds, while, by 
patient, persevering industry, they may still gather a 
sufficiency and even a surplus, when the supply is small, 
but more regular and protracted." 

Localities differ as widely in their resources of honey 
as in pasturage for cattle ; and the yield of any particu- 
lar locality is very much affected bythe season : hence it 
is impossible to say how many stocks can be sustained 
to the square mile. Very few places in our country, are, 
as yet, in any danger of being overstocked. 

FBOFIT8 OF BSE CUIjTXTBSI. 
" A penny saved, is two pence earned." — Poor Richard. 

The profits resulting from bee-keeping, depend mainly 
upon the locality and season — presuming, of course, that 
the bees are well taken care of. 

The bee editor of the Rural New Yorker, (in No. for 
Jan. 21, I860,) says, " We are satisfied that nothing will 
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pay better than keeping bees ; but care is required, and a 
knowledge of their habits, and, for want of this, many fail.'* 
The same number contains the Bee account of Mr. Hiram 
W. Bulkley, of Saratoga co., for 1869, reported to the State 
Agricultural Society, as follows : 

1859. Br. 

June 1. — To 29 swarms wintered, worth $7 each $203 00 

30 hives for new swarms, $1,60 45 00 

100 honey boxes, 18c 18 00 

13 framea on which hives are suspended, 50c. 6 50 

labor bestowed, estimated at 10 00 

expenses of marketing 3 46 

$285 96 

Cr. 
By sales of 520}^ lbs. clover honey, including boxes, 25c. $130 12 

By 489 lbs. buckwheat honey, including boxes, 14c 68 46 

By seven swarms taken up. honey estimated at $3 each. . 21 00 

By 7 hives for use again, $1,50 10 50 

By honey on hand and used in family, estimated 30 00 

By 35 swarms on hand, $6 210 00 

By 17 swarms sold after honey season 100 00 

By First premium at State Fair 6 00 

By First premium at Saratoga County Fair 1 00 

$576 08 
Deduct debits • 285 96 

Profits $290 12 

In the same paper for March 3, 1860, Mr. T. S. Under- 
bill, of St. Johns ville, N. Y., writes : 

" The amount to be obtained from any particular sec- 
tion, of course depends on its fertility and the sources of 
honey. Mr. A. W. Ford, of Middleville, Herkimer Co., 
N. y., has, the past season, from an apiary of 130 stocks, 
received an increase of 110 swarms, and 6,000 lbs. sur- 
plus honey, which sold at 20 cents, and the swarms at 
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$4, making an income of about $1,800 from a capital of 
$600 or $100. This, he says, is better than he has ever 
done before, but it shows what may be done in a g-ood 
locality, with a favorable season. M. Quinby, of St. 
Johns ville, N. Y., who has, I believe, the most extensive 
apiaries in this country, and is a practical bee-keeper, 
says, in his treatise on bee-keeping : ' In some seasons, 
particularly favorable, your stocks collectively will yield 
from one to two hundred per cent. I have known a sin- 
gle stock in one season to produce more than twenty dol- 
lars in swarms and honey, and ninety stocks to produce 
over nine hundred dollars.' He speaks of these as instan- 
ces of an extra yield, and further remarks, ' that a proper 
estimate can be made only by the average of proceeds of 
several years,-* but that * a single stock, rightly managed, 
in the long run, is worth more than $100 at interest.'" 

Mr. K. H. Davis, of Larone, Somerset county. Me., is 
reported in the Maine Farmer ^ as having received from 
four swarms a clear profit of $67 25, tliat is, a net of over 
three hundred per cent. 

But California is the Paradise of bees. Mr. Hamilton, 
of Stockton, reports in the Sacramento Union for Jan. 14, 
1861, that he had, the previous season, thirty-five swarms 
of bees, which increased to ^ye hundred, and the yield of 
honey for the season was 20,075 pounds, making an aver- 
age from the thirty-five original swarms of 573 pounds 
each 1 Mr. H. moved his bees Feb. 1, 1860, from Stock- 
ton to Santa Clara, where they remained till July 1st, 
when the swarms had increased to 270. He then returned 
with them to Stockton, and by the first of October the 
swarms had increased to 500. 

In 1860 bees were worth in California $25 a swarm, and 
honey 50 cents a pound. With these fig^ires, the reader 
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may make his own estimate of the profits of bee culture 
in California. Incredible as the Ogures appear, other par- 
ties report results nearly as great. 

In view of the facts given — and they agree with the ex- 
perience of intelligent bee-keepers every where — ^it ap- 
pears safe to estimate the net profits of keeping bees at 
kast at one hundred per cent, per annum, when they re- 
ceive the attention and care that a farmer gives to any 
other kind of stock. Even at this low estimate, can the 
farmer give his attention to any thing else that will pay 
as well ? 

Considering the small capital needed to begin with ; 
the ease with which it may be expanded, and the safety of 
the business — with the right kind of hive-^the lightness 
of the labor, and little attention needed ; the very small 
waste from " wear and tear," and that what the bees 
gather is so much actually saved — bee-keeping commends 
itself to every producer whose situation will admit of it. 
Every family in the country, and many families in cities, 
might keep a few swarms of bees ; and thus, if they did 
not sell any honey, they would add a material item to 
their own tables. . Millions of dollars are lost in our coun- 
try every year from want of bees to save it. 

HUITTINa AND HIVINa WIIiD BEES 

I will give the method practised by myself, whereby I 
have no difficulty in soon determining the exact locality 
of the swarm, and securing it. 

As something depends upon the season of the year in 
which it is proposed to hunt them, I will give the differ- 
ent methods suitable for each season, beginning with 
early spring. Take the middle of a warm sunny day, the 
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thermometer about 48® in the shade ; go to the woods 
near the supposed locality of the wild swarm, and with a 
lighted match or candle, burn a little dry honeyKJomb, 
beeswax, or piece of wood, on which a few drops of oil of 
anise have been poured. Keep a gentle " smudge'' (to use 
a bee-hunter's phrase) going for 15 to 30 minutes, or 
until the bees come searching along close to the ground, 
following the line of the smoke. A foot or two from the 
" smudge," in the direction in which the wind is blowing, 
elevated a foot or two from the ground, if the surface be 
smooth — if bush}', higher, so as to have it the highest ob- 
ject near the smoke — place a piece of honey-comb, par- 
tially filled with sweet, freshly diluted honey ; or sweet- 
ened water will do if the swarm is close by, otherwise 
they are not so sure to readily accept it. If a drop or 
two of the oil of anise be added to it, or sprinkled on the 
comb, the bees will be attracted by its strong scent, and 
work all the more rapidly. The bees will soon begin to 
collect upon the comb, and if the weather continues favor- 
able, with but little wind, and the swarm is near by (by 
which I mean within half a mile), a steady line of bees 
will be seen going from the combs, laden with the sweets, 
to their home, wherever that may be. 

The first time a bee starts for home, and sometimes for 
several of the first trips, it will be seen to describe a cir- 
cle immediately around the comb, the circles gradually 
becoming larger and larger, till apparently the true bear- 
ing is found, when a " bee line" is struck for home. In 
order to watch their course as far as possible, an open 
space must be chosen, or what is better, an open field, 
even if it be somewhat further off, when we shall be able, 
by keeping the eye as close to the ground as possible 
while the bees fly against the sky for a back-ground, un- 
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obstmctcd bj trees or other objects, to more perfectly 
iJDe them. Of course new comers are constantly arriving, 
and these latter will fill the air with their spiral curvings ; 
but a little practice will enable the hunter's eye to catch 
those whose flight will now be straight for home, without 
more than a part of a single circle, while even those 
striking spirals (if it be not windy), will evidently lean 
toward home, or circle from the combs in that direction. 

Many different swarms are often thus set at work from 
the same spot at once, sometimes causing much vexation. 
This will at once be known by constant quarreling. If, now, 
we desire to divide them and get rid of all but those which 
go in a direction indicating that they are probably wild, 
we have only to. place a box supplied with clean honey- 
comb, and a little honey in the cells, in the spot from 
which the bees have been working, removing all other 
comb, and after the bees have collected therein, close them 
in with a cover, and carry them in the direction where we 
suppose the swarm to be, and as nearly to the spot as we 
can guess. If we diverge a little out of the line, and 
yet, when we set them again at work, be considerably 
nearer the swarm we are iu quest of, while we are 
farther off from the others, we shall pretty eflfectually di- 
vide them. But we must not move too far at a time, for 
if we chance to go beyond the tree, our bees will not be 
likely to return. If we have chosen the right spot, we 
shall now probably get a " cross-line," and by following 
both lines accurately to the point where the one crosses the other, 
we shall be in their immediate neighborhood. If left to 
themselves, one swarm only will be at work after two or 
three hours, usually the nearest and hungriest swarm driv- 
ing the others off. Hence not the best, but the poorest 
and least valuable, is often found if we do not divide them. 

Since it often happens that a hungry and more distant 
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swarm will work more rapidly than one having a good 
supply of stores on hand that is nearer by, and as we 
cannot always determine whether the sWarm be located 
in the adjacent woods or at a hive beyond, by guessing, the 
distance may be very nearly found in the following nlan* 
ner : 

Get the bees at work at two points a little distance 
from each other, and with suitable instruments construct 
ft triangle, making the distance between these two points 
its base, as J. i? in the annexed diagram: the bees 
diverging from the line A B in the directions A D, and 
B C, respectively. 

A 

! • C 

Is ..^ -'^E ^^^. 

L D 

B 

Fig. 29. 

If we have constructed the triangle correctly, the dis- 
tance between the points A and B is proportional to the 
distances between E, where the lines A D and B C cross 
each other, and A and B respectively. If, now, the distance 
between the two points where we have the bees at work, 
be 20 rods, and the length of the line A B, in our trian- 
gle, be made 20 inches, as many inches as there are in 
the line A E or B E, the location of the swarm is distant 
from the points A and B, in rods. 

When their vicinity is found, as indicated by the point 
where the lines cross each other, we must carefully mark 
the place and commence searching for the tree. Thii3 is 
the most tedious of the whole process, often requiring the 
nicest skill in getting into the right position to discover bees 
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at altitudes in which they are often found. When the 
trees are short and small, it is not a difficult matter to. 
see them ; but when the bees are 40 to 60 feet from the 
ground, it is another thing altogether. In any case, 
the way to find them is, when yon have nothing to aid 
the naked eye, to get into the shadow of the tree, and 
walk slowly backward and forward so as to bring every 
point of its body and larger branches in range between 
the eye and the sun, looking at the sides of the tree just 
below the sun and outwardly, carefully and slowly. The 
bees will be seen very easily while in this position, and ap- 
pear quite large from the reflection of the sun's rays strik* 
ing upon their wings. A good spy-glass is a great help, 
however, and by its aid one can readily determine whether 
bees are working in and out of a tree or not^ even by look- 
ing over the top and sides of the branches, or through 
openings almost anywhere about the tree. 

Bees will work honey at any time, even in: mid-sum- 
mer, if it be fresh from the hive. The way to set them at 
work in the summer season is, with a cup or box, with a 
cover, catch one at a time from the blossoms, set the cup 
on the stump of a tree, or other convenient point, till no 
humming is heard in the cup, when the cover is very 
carefully removed, and the bee allowed to get its fill of 
honey undisturbed. It is usual with bee-hunters to make 
a bee -box for hunting purposes, with a slide two inches 
from its bottom, so that the comb and honey may be shut 
out from the bees while catching and carrying them, to 
prevent their becoming besmeared with honey ; for when 
they do ever so little, there is no use trying to do any- 
thing with them, for they know as well as you can tell 
them, that honey is of no consequence so long as they can 
not get home with it. A bee-tree should never be cu^ 
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cotcept by a person of experience, before the middle at 
Hay or after the first of September, since it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to save the bees at such times. During 
these months no trouble need be feared by any person* 
Simply remoTe the honey and comb, after subduing the 
bees a little with smoke of old rags or tobacco, and with 
a stick or nail fasten a small piece of the comb, contain- 
ing eggs and brood only, in a box, for a temporary hive. 
Now hive the bees precisely as you would a young swarm 
in swarming time. Remove them at night to your dom- 
icil, having previously placed the brood combs as evenly 
and carefully in a hive as it is possible for you to da, 
transferring thither the bees, and giving them but little 
or no honey. If movable frame hives are at hand, this is 
easily done. Should the queen have been destroyed, they 
will soon rear another, and collect far more honey, and 
prove a thousand times more satisfactory to you, than if 
you had waited till fall, and then cruelly destroyed them 
all, as is so often done for their stores alone. I have no 
patience with that class of bee-hunters, or bee-keepers 
who practice this latter barbarity. It is too much like 
the practice of the rude Indians of the forest, who annu- 
ally slay whole herds of deer for their skins alone. A 
more perfect parallel still would be found in the farmer 
who should make yearly slaughter of his beeves and oth- 
er stock for their hides, throwing their carcasses to the 
winds I 

After a bee tree is cut and the bees " broken up,'' rob- 
bers from neighboring trees or otherwise soon make their 
appearance, appropriating the spoils. If any wild swarms 
are in the vicinity, as is most always the case if the tree 
contains an old one, they are easily followed home and 
captured. I have often found three or four in a circuit of 
a hundred rods. 
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The Italian Bee, called also the Ligurian Bee, is found 
in a small Alps*pent district, embracing portions of 
northern Italy and soathern Switzerland. They were 
ODce more largely distributed ; and are described by 
Aristotle, Virgil, and other ancient writers, as ** small and 
round in size and shape, and variegated in color," aud 
the most valuable of any then known. Various accounts 
of bees answering the above description, as once known 
but perhaps lost, have reached our day, but had come to 
be regarded, for the most part, by sober matter>of*fact 
moderns as among the fictions of ancient mythology. But 
it is now believed that these wonderful little creatures, 
thus thought worthy of preservation in song by one of the 
world's greatest poets, still exist and are identical with 
those now called Italian bees. As they were described 
two thousand years ago, so they are found now, the most 
valuable and industrious of their kind. Why they should 
have been lost sight of for so many years, does not ap- 
pear, unless it be in consequence of that universal, well 
known law of nature by which the inferior type predomi* 
iiates over the superior, if neglected ; the golden -hued 
bee being thus gradually displaced by its black rival, ex- 
cept (so far as is known) in the district named, where 
the superior race appears to have held exclusive posses- 
sion, the surrounding mountains, covered with perpetual 
snow, being impassable by their wings. 

They were accidentally discovered by Capt Balden- 
Btein, while stationed in Northern Italy in the wars of Na- 
poleon ; who after returning to his castle in Switzerland, 
procured, in 1843, a colony near Lake Como, aud trans- 
ported them over the Alps to his northern home. They 
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were introduced into Germany by Mr. Dzierzon in 1858, 
and soon became very popular. 

The first successful importations into this country were 
made in 1860, by Messrs. S. B. Parsons, of Flushing, L. I., 
P. J. Mahan, of Philadelphia, and R. Oolvin, of Baltimore. 
In 1 861, Mr. C. W. Rose, of New York city, succeeded in 
bringing six colonies to this country, out of forty-nine 
purchased in their native district. I believe one or two 
other importations have been made. The Italians have 
already been extensively introduced into the apiaries of 
both the Atlantic and Pacific sections of the United States, 
and are becoming great favorites. 

If I am rightly informed, the importations of Messrs. 
Mahan and Colvin were from Germany ; while those of 
Messrs. Parsons and Rose were direct from Italy, the lat- 
ter under the personal care of Mr. August Bodmer, an 
experienced Tyrolean bee-keeper, who selected them in 
their native fastness and brought them hither. 

It is claimed by each of these importers, that he has the 
genuine Italian bee. Whether there is any choice or differ- 
ent degrees of purity in these stocks, I do not pretend to 
decide, but do know that very great care is requisite to breed 
them pure, and the purchaser cannot be too careful of whom 
he obtains his queens. I have examined samples of most, 
I believe all, of these importations, have queens bred from 
two of them, and am not yet satisfied as to what consti- 
tutes the distinctive characteristics of the Italian race. If 
color be the test, I am still lost ; for I have failed to find 
any that are constant in this respect, or in the number 
and breadth of the yellow bands on their abdominal rings. 
So far as my experiments with them go — and they have 
now been extended through a period of two years — ^they 
indicate that the lightest colored queens produce the most 
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brilliant drones ; and if the drones are the offspring purely 
of the queens, as is generally admitted, may it not be in- 
ferred that possibly none are pure^ but that all have a trace 
of black blood in them, showing itself most strikingly in 
queens and drones, which must be carefully bred out be- 
fore we can determine their real characteristics and ren- 
der them uniform in shape, and constant in color ? 

The illustratioDS (magnified) on page 75, were engraved 
from selected specimens, and show the distinctive mark- 
ings and bands in great perfection — the yellow portions 
being represented by white. It will be observed that the 
body is more round and slender, and a little longer, the 
wings somewhat larger in proportion to the body — in fact 
the whole bee appearing more delicate in form and tex- 
ture — than the common bee. 

The testimony of several well known apiarians who 
have had experience with the Italians, is here given, that 
the reader may the better judge whether this new variety 
is worthy of his attention. 

From the Baron of Berlepsch and Mr. Dzierzon : 

The Baron of Berlepsch and Mr. Dzierzon, among the 
most intelligent and skillful bee-keepers of Germany, give 
the Italian decided preference over the common bee. The 
former says he has found — 

" 1. That the Italian bees are less sensitive to cold than 
the common kind. 2. That their queens are more pro- 
lific. 3. That the colonies swarm earlier and more fre- 
quently, though of this he has less experience than 
Dzierz(m. 4. That they are less apt to sting. Not only 
are they less apt, but scarcely are they inclined to 
sting, though they will do so if intentionally annoyed 
or irritated. 5. They are more industrious. Of this fact 
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he had but* one summer's experience, but all the results 
and indications go to confirm Dzierzon's statements, 
and satisfy him of the superiority of this kind in everp 
pmrU of view. 6. That they are more disposed to rob 
than common bees, and more courageous and active in 
self-defence. They strive on all hands to force their 
Way into colonies of common bees ; but when strange 
bees attack their hives, they fight with great fierceness, 
and with an incredible adroitness." 

From Mr. F. A. Deus, and others : 

Mr. F. A. Deus, who with three other members of the 
German Apiarian Convention, held at Mayence, in 1856, in 
that year made a tour of France, Switzerland, and Italy, in 
search for and observations on Italian bees, in his re- 
port, as quoted in the American Bee Journal for Sept., 1861, 
p. 213, says : 

" At the Villa di Negro, near the latter city (Genoa), the 
genuine Italian bee exists in all its beauty and perfec- 
tion. It was delightful to observe the celerity, agility 
and grace displayed in all their motions by the busy 
workers, as they rifled the flowers of their sweets. 
Their bodies were so slender and delicate, their colors 
so bright, and their markings so clear and distinct, as 
to surpass greatly any specimens of the race which had 
previously come under our notice. We canght a num- 
ber of them, and preserved them in alcohol for future 
comparison. * * * It is evident that the Italian bee is not 
a mere climatic variety, but really a distinct race. We 
were repeatedly assured also that the common kind only 
was found in the Kingdom of Naples and in the warmer 
districts of Upper Italy. W^ chanced to fall in with a 
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bee-keeper from Normandy, who informed us that two 
kinds of bees were cultivated in that country — the com* 
mon kind and also a yellowish or orange variety. The 
latter, he stated, were much preferred, as being more 
gentle and more industrious. The common kind, he 
said, were particularly irascible and wild. This ac- 
count likewise corroborates the opinion that the Italian 
bee is not the common insect modified by special cli- 
matic influences, because Normandy differs little in 
that respect from Central Germany. 

** At Lago Maggiore and Lago di Como, we found Ital- 
ian bees exclusively, and of the most perfect type, like 
those of Genoa. These districts, indeed, appear to be 
their chief habitat," 

From the American Agriculturist : 

' • 

" The fact that so many of our oldest apiarians have con- 
siderable confidence in them, argues well in their favor. 
We have watched ' their multiplication from a single 
swarm, and if the rate of increase be as great at other 
points to which the queens are being daily dispatched, it 
will not take long to fill the country with them — if such a 
consummation be desirable. Below we give an extract 
from a letter, dated August 10, written by Mr. E. A. Brack- 
ett, the well known sculptor, who is an enthusiastic ama- 
teur in bees also. His suggestion in regard to improving 
bees, by care in selecting breeding queens, is worthy of 
attention. All kinds of domestic animals have been 
brought to a much higher standard, by special care in 
breeding. Why may not our common bees be in like 
manner improved ? 

** ' My experience thus far, satisfies me that they have 
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not been overrated. The queens are larger and more 
prolific. The workers, when bred in comb of their own 
building, are longer and their honey sacs larger. Thej 
are less sensitive toxoid, and more industrious. 

** ' In all my handling of them — ^and I have done so pretty 
freely, lifting the combs, and examining them almost daily 
— I have never known one to offer to sting. A queen 
tbat I received in June, and introduced to! a strong stock 
of bees, in eleven days filled thirteen sheets of comb with 
brood and eggs. There is at present scarcely a black bee 
in the hive, so rapid has been the .change. Although I 
have taken from it large quantities of worker brood and 
sealed drones, the hive is still overflowing.' *' 

From the California Culturist : 

" We believe, however, that the superiority of the Ital- 
ian bee is no longer questionable, even among apiarians 
who have large stocks of the common bee for sale. We 
take pleasure in introducing proof of this, that those who 
may have been in doubt may have their doubts removed, 
and at once obtain this superior breed ; just as the stock- 
grower would a superior breed of horses, cattle, or sheep." 

From Mr. L. L. Langstroth : 

" It is hardly necessary to say, that a species of the 
honey-bee so much more productive than the common 
kind, and so much less sensitive to cold, will be of very 
great value to all sections of our country. Its superior 
docility would make it worthy of high regard, even if in 
other respects it had no peculiar merits. Its introduction 
into this country will, it is confidently believed, consti- 
tute a new era in bee-keeping, and impart an interest to 
its pursuit which will enable us, ere long, to vie with any 
part of the world in the production of honey." 
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A year later, (Aug. 24, 1860,) Mr. L. wrote to Mr. Parsons 
as follows : 

** I have three colonies (artificial swarms) to which 
Italian qneens were given in June. All of the common 
bees appear to have died ; and if we may judge from the 
working of these colonies, the Italians will fully sustain 
their European reputation. They have gathered more 
than twice as much honey as the swarms of the common 
bee. This, however, has been chiefly gathered within the 
last few weeks ; during which time, the swarms of com- 
mon bees have increased but very little in weight. The sea* 
son has been eminently unfavorable for the new swarms, 
(one of the very worst I ever knew) and the prospect is, 
that I shall have to feed all of them except the Italians. 

L. L. Langstroth." 

From J. P. Kirtland, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 13, 1860 : 

" First, — Their disposition to labor far excels that of the 
common kind. From the earliest dawn of day to the ar* 
rival of evening, they are invariably passing in and out 
of the hive, and rarely suspend their work for winds, heat 
or moderate showers — at times when not a solitary indi- 
vidual of the common kind is to be seen. Two hours each 
day, their labors are extended beyond the working time 
of the last named kind. 

*' Second, — Power of endurance, and especially of resisting 
the impression of cold, they possess in a marked degree. 
Since the buckwheat, salidagoes, and as tors have flowered 
in this vicinity, the nights have been remarkably cold. 
This low temperature has in a great measure suspended 
the efforts of the common bees, and they have been eating 
their previously accumulated stores. Not so with the 
Italians ; they have been steadily accumulating honey 
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They seem peculiarly adapted to resist the chilly atmos- 
phere and high winds, which predominate in auttunn, on 
the shores of Lake Erie. 

" Third, — Prolificness they equally excel in. Both my full^ 
and half-blooded stocks have become numerous and strong 
in numbers, as well as in stores, at this late season of 
the year, when the common kind have ceased increasing, 
and have become nearly passive. 

" Fourth* — Their individual strength is greater ; and this 
is well illustrated in their prompt manner of tossing to a 
great distance any robber that chances to approach their 
hive. 

" Fifth, — ^Their beauty of color and graceful form render 
them an object of interest to every person of taste. My 
colonies are daily watched and admired by many visitors. 

" Sixth, — Of their moral character, I cannot speak favor- 
ably. If robbery of weaker colonies is going on, these 
yellow-jackets are sure to be on hand. So far as my ex- 
perience has gone with them, I find every statement in re- 
gard to their superiority sustained. 

" They will no doubt prove a valuable acquisition to 
localities of high altitudes ; and will be peculiarly adapted 
to the climate of Washington Territory, Oregon, and the 
mountdlinous regions of California. 

J. P. KiKTLAND.'' 

From the American Apiarian Convention : 

The following from the report of the American Apiarian 
Convention, held at Cleveland, Ohio, March 12-14, 1862, 
is valuable in their favor, after a trial of three years : 

" Italian Bees. — All agreed as to the superiority of the 
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Italian to the common black bee. They deserye all the 
good things that European bee-keepers had said of them, 
save one« They are not more peaceable, but more iras-- 
cible than the black Lee, and their sting is more poison- 
ous. Mr. Langstroth gave it as his experience, and 
that of some of his friends, that the Italian bees, instead 
of being more peaceable than our common kind, are 
more irascible (except in the season of honey gather- 
ing), and are more difficult to quiet when once excited. 
The Italian who brought all Mr. Parsons' bees, said that 
our bees were far more peaceable than the black bees of 
Germany. A German writer who furnished a valuable 
article on bee-keeping, for the Patent Office Report of 
1860, says that our bees are much more easily handled 
than those of Germany. This accounts for the belief 
in Germany, that the Italian bees are more peaceable 
than the black species. The remarks of Prof. Kirtland 
seemed to sum up all that other gentlemen had said of 
the Italian bee. The professor prefaced his remarks by 
saying that he had no *' ax to grind,'' and no bees to sell, 
and would not have until his experiments had been 
completed, which would be three or more years. After 
discussing the good qualities of the Italian bee, he said 
that it was as much superior to the black bee as Short- 
horn cows and Chester hogs are to the "scrubs", of the 
country ; and that the Italian bee is : — 1. Stronger, 
more active, and resists lake winds and chills better 
than the common bee. 2. It works more hours every 
day. B. It collects more stores. 4. It works on some 
flowers which the black bee cannot operate on. 6. It 
breeds more freely. 6. It is more irritable, and its 
sting more painful. 7. It is more beautiful. 8. It, in 
ihort, compares with the common bee as the Short-horn 
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Durham does to the native scrub. The Dr. cautioned 
against breeding " in and in," and he and other gentle- 
men advised bee-keepers to purchase queens both from 
the Parsons and Rose stock, to prevent too close breed- 

My own experience with Italian bees, differing some- 
what from those above given, has not yet been such as to 
warrant a decided opinion in all respecta Of their gen- 
eral superiority, however, there can be no question. I 
have found them quite as gentle as the common kind ; 
for, though quicker on the wing, I have been stung only 
twice by them, so as to cause any swelling or pain, dur- 
ing a daily and almost hourly handling of them for two 
years. I have, moreover, been too much engaged in 
queen rearing and experiments to determine defin'tely 
their comparative industry. They seem to fly swifter and 
work more hours than common bees, which they easily mas- 
ter, and whose stores they appropriate. I noticed, the past 
season, that one of my Italian hives was rapidly accumu- 
lating honey, while others were diminishing in weight. 
Looking into the hive, a short time after, I found it run- 
ning over with bees, a large portion of them being black. 
I did not see them come nor know whence they came, as 
I had in previous instances of robbing ; but they were 
doubtless a subdued colony of blacks (not " contra- 
bands"), which, after hard fighting, being spoiled of their 
treasures, had sought protection under the " segis of the 
union." 

HOW TO ITAIilAiriZIS COMMON STOCKS. 

The process of introducing the Italian race has been, to 
procure a queen, and after rendering a swarm of common 
bees hopelessly queenless by taking away its queen and 
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BQCcessivcly destroying all queen cells for eight days, to 
introduce the Italian queen. It is found that the black 
bees will then accept her. And since the queen, once fer- 
tile, continues so for life, her progeny which will begin to 
appear in twenty-one days after her introduction, will be- 
come the exclusive possessors of the hive in a period of 
from three to six months. 

So far the process is successful and perfect : but the 
theory has been, further, that inasmuch as the drone progeny 
of the queen was of necessity as pure as herself, whether 
she had met pure or impure drones, or, indeed, any drones 
at all, all we had to do to breed the Italian race in purity 
was, to get a pure queen, purely impregnated, and rear 
from her eggs a new race of queens for all our hives, when 
all our drones, being the offspring of pure Italian queens, 
would be purA Italians : then our queens, having been im- 
pregnated by black drones and hence producing hybrid 
workers, must be replaced with new ones reared from 
the original queen ; these new queens, meeting only pure 
drones, would icsure the perfect Italianization of the. 
entire apiary. 

All this is theoretically plain enough, and it is presumed 
that not one person in ten will anticipate any difficulty in 
effecting a change of the apiary from one race to the oth- 
er ; whereas, not one in a thousand, probably, will be able 
to do this on the first trial, if, indeed, at all. Let us look 
at the practical difficulties in the way of accomplishing it 

We will suppose that a pure Italian queen, purely im- 
pregnated, is obtained, and successfully transferred to a 
hive of common bees. After the lapse of twenty-four days, 
all progeny of the old queen will have disappeared from the 
combs. If we now exterminate the drones, we will insure 
Italian male bees in purity from the one hive only. But 
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while rearing our^r*^ installment of queens for the pur- 
pose of procuring pure Italian drones for the impregnsi' 
tion of our second installment, very few worker bees of the 
Italian race are to be found in the apiary : hence the 
young* queens, as well as others, are nursed hy black and 
hybrid bees, producing in some way yet to be accounted for, 
a degeneiation towards the black race. 

The fact of such deterioration is admitted by those who 
have had the best of opportunities for judging, and cdn 
bave no motive for misrepresentation. Although a few 
maintain that because dark colored queens sometimes 
produce as finely marked workers as the most brilliant 
ones, there is no degeneration ; forgetting that the char- 
acteristics of the workers are determined more by the im- 
pregnating drone than by the queen herself. 
' Prof. Kirtland, of Cleveland, Ohio, one of the closest 
observers, has entirely failed, we are informed, through 
two years of careful experiments, to produce a single 
pure queen from Italian brood transferred to hives of com- 
.mon bees. 

Prof. E. Kirby, of Henrietta, N. Y., in attempting to ac- 
count for this degeneration, suggests that the sperm or 
vitalizing fluid of the drone is perhaps supplied to the 
young larva while in process of transformation from 
a worker to a queen. 

Mr. Langstroth, in Bee Journal for July, 1861, p. 166, 
although not admitting the point in issue, says : 

" It seems very singular that the larvaB, which if de- 
veloped as a worker would have been strongly colored, 
should in its transformation into a queen, lose all its bril- 
liant yellow/' 

Again, while rearing queens by ihe removal of the 
reigning one, from any hive, there are more or less drone 
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eggs deposited therein by worker lees ; and if the latter are 
not purely Italian, we shall breed a race oi drones of inferior 
quality, by which our queens may be impregnated, when, 
theoreticaUy^ we could not by any possibility have a black 
drone in the apiary. 

Hence, it becomes evident, that if we hope to breed the 
Italian race in purity, we must establish^ colony isolated 
from the black race, where they are to remain long enoug-h 
to allow the progeny of the old queen to be displaced by 
the new. When the black bees have entirely disappeared, 
the queen may be removed, and the bees left to rear oth- 
ers. When capped over, the cells may be transferred to 
other hives, and the queen returned ; repeating the ope- 
ration when more are wanted. In establishing the Italian 
colony, it is believed to be of some importance that the 
Italian workers be allowed to renew the contents of the 
hive by filling it up with combs of their own construction ; 
the cells built by them being somewhat larger than those 
built by the black race, and not having been used by the 
latter, may secure our queens from any possible taint. 

In rearing Italian queens in great numbers, or indeed 
any other, it is advisable to establish small nuclei, or col- 
onies of not more than one quart of bees to each. Prom 
such all impure drones may be easily destroyed ; and the 
queens will inature and become fertile even sooner than 
from large swarms. But it should be borne in mind, that 
small colonies are more liable to the attacks of robber 
bees, and are more apt to accompany the queen in her 
flight to meet the drones. To prevent the latter, the 
presence of brood in the hive, in the earlier stages of de- 
de'opment, should not be wanting. Such nuclei are perfect 
swarms in miniature : the prudent apiarian will keep a 
surplus on hand in summer to supply queens as wanted. 
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BSNEWING QUEESrS. 

Queens gradually lose their fertility as they advance in 
age, producing fewer eggs and a greater proportion of 
drones. For this reason, after about the fourth year^ the 
old ones should be destroyed and new ones substituted. 
In the recent Apiarian Convention at Cleveland, " Profes- 
sor Eirtland said that after the third year the queen was 
nearly worthless, and should be killed, and a fertile 
queen put in her place instantly. So thought Mr. Lang- 
stroth : he said a vigorous fertile queen was worth half a 
swarm. Mr. Sturtevant thought the qaeen as good in the 
third year as at any time : and at four years he would 
not kill her, unless he knew that he could instantly get a 
young fertile queen in her stead ; — the risk was great, for 
at that season of the year the loss of a week or two was 
a serious loss." 

" A fertile queen lays her eggs in regular order, com- 
mencing at a point and distributing them in circles, each 
surrounding the first, and on both sides exactly alike. '. . 
Sealed worker brood should present a regular, smooth sur- 
face. An irregular brood denotes an unprolific queen."* 
A portion of raised oval cells in worker comb shows the 
presence of drone brood, and is objectionable, as indica- 
tive, except in the first laying of a young queen, of ap- 
proaching barrenness. 

TO FBESBBVE HONE7 COMBS. 

They should be kept in a tightly closed box, and occa- 
sionally exposed to the fumes of burning brimstone to de- 
stroy all eggs of the moth. They are worth at any time 
during the summer almost their weight in gold. 

*Bm Cnltare, pp. 162, 163. 
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FBEvsimoir OF swABMora. 

For about twenty days, in the swarming season, the 
bees may attempt to swarm. There is no way of con- 
fining the queen to the hive by contracting the entrance 
with " blocks/' " gauges,'' or other trafs, for the reason, 
among others, that bees vary greatly in size. Many fer- 
tile queens are able to go any where that a worker can, 
being longer but no larger. If our queens cannot fly, no 
swarms will be lost. But the queen may get down on the 
ground, in attempting to go with the swarm, and if a 
board be adjusted to the hive with one edge on the ground, 
she will be likely to crawl back into the hive, attracted 
by the great noise of the bees returning in search of her. 
If the attempt be seen, she should be found and returned. 
This rarely takes place, and only through neglect Even 
if a queen be occasionally lost, the swarm will rear another, 
or her place may be supplied from small nuclei kept on 
hand at this season for emergencies. Destroying, onoe in 
ten or twelve days, all queen cells, and giving the bees 
more room, will efiectually prevent such attempts. 



FimcHAsiira SEna 

Look into the hive to see that it contains a good stock 
of bees : they will show themselves at once, on being dis- 
turbed. The combs should be pretty regular, consisting 
of broad sheets of worker cells, and not small, irregular 
combs, or patches of drone cells which are worthless to 
transfer to movable frames. These things equal, the 
most valuable hive is the one whose contents will weigh 
the most 
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MOVIira BE1E& 

Bees may be moved to any distance at any time, but 
the summer is the best time. They should be shaded 
from the sun, kept as quiet as possible, and all jarring 
avoided. On a long journe}*, in hot weather, opportuni- 
ties should be given them to fly daily, if convenient : the 
longer their confinement, the greater the liability of loss 
by disease. If in box hives, the hive should be inverted, 
its open end covered with gauze-wire cloth, and near its 
opposite end holes should be provided and covered with 
the same material for admission of fresh air. If in the 
Langstroth or similar hives, the combs must be first se- 
cured, or they may be broken down by the swinging of 
the frames, and the bees thus destroyed. Bees in my hives 
may be moved without preparation, except having the 
gauze-wire cloths in the honey board cleaned, and the 
front slide removed and a curtain of wire cloth substi- 
tuted in its place. The combs are secure as in a box 
hive, for the frames cannot move. 

A CHAPTEB OF VTEIHa SETTIiED FACTS. 

1. All stocks of bees should be kept strong in numbers. 
A well garrisoned city may defy assault. 

2. A moderate increase of swarms will keep them 
strong, and secure the largest yield of honey. 

As the calves are raised at the cost of butter and cheese, 
so bees are multiplied at the expense of honey. 

3. Bees filled with honey, are not inclined to sting. 
As the robber's knife is stayed by your purse, so bees 

are bribed with profl^red sweets. 

4. In natural swarming, bees fill themselves with honey. 
Emigrants to a new country carry their treasures along 

as capital to begin with. 
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5. Bees, alarmed "with smoke or otherwise, instinctively 
seize upon their stores. 

The householder at the cry of fire, secures what he can. 

6. There should be no communication between occapied 
hives, allowing the bees of one to pass directly into the 
other. 

'* No house is large enough for two families." 

7. A swarm of bees destitute of a queen fast dwindles 
away ; and, unless supplied with one, soon perishes either 
by robbers or moths. 

A country without a government, a farm without an 
owner. 

8. Swarms having combs insufficiently protected by 
bees, furnish a retreat for millers and food for worms. 

Unguarded treasures invite thieves. 

9. An excess of drones should be avoided by discourag- 
ing the construction of the cells that produce them. 

Drones are the " dead heads" of the hive — ^the useless 
males in the farmer's herds. 

10. The building of drone comb may, to a great extent, 
be prevented — first, by securing the construction of new 
combs in hives containing 3*oung queens ; and, seoond, 
by placing frames to be filled, in other hives, near the 
centre. 

*• An ounce of prevention is better than a pound of 

cure." 

11. Queens are most economically reared in small 

swarms. 

Who would employ ten men to do what one would do 
better ? 

12. Small swarms, if united in the fall, will winter more 
safely, and consume less honey. 

" In union there is strength." 
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18. Bees of colonies containing fertile and unfertile 
queens, should not be put together without first " break- 
ing them up/' i. e., inducing them to fill with honey, and 
destroying the unfertile queen. 

14. Natural swarming^ always uncertain arid perplexing, 
exposes the bee-keeper to much loss of time and money; tchile 
artificial swarming , securing at all times the presence of a worker" 
laying queen, doing away vnth all watching, and loss by flighi 
to the woods, is both sure and economical, 

JL OHAFTEB OF 8FECXJI.ATIONS. 

The production, of sex — has the queen any voliHon inUl If 
the queen be watched during the early spring, while en- 
gaged in depositing eggs, she will be observed to pass 
by the drone cells ; but when the blossoms begin to yield 
honey in abundance, and bees become numerous, and dis- 
posed to swarm, the drone cells are prepared and eggs 
deposited therein. These latter eggs produce drones 
only, the kind of cell in which the e^g is deposited seem^ 
ing to determine, for the most part, the sex of the bee. It 
is found that eggs laid in drone cells produce drones only, 
while eggs transferred from drone to worker cells still 
produce drones. What determines the sex — the queen, 
the cell, or the nursing bees ? The prevalent theory has 
been, that the sperm sack of the queen, in the act of cop- 
ulation with the drone, becomes filled with the sperm or 
vitalizing fluid of the male, without which all eggs pos- 
sess sufficient vitality to germinate. Plausibility is giv- 
en to this theory by the fact that the sperm sac of an un- 
fecundated queen is found to be destitute of spermatozoa, 
while that of a fertile one is filled with them. 



Samuel Wagner, of Phil- 
add phi a, has suggested 
that in the act of deposit- 
ing an egg in a worker cell 
the abdomen of the queen 
becomes compressed, forc- 
ing tho sperm into con- 
tact with the egg fn pass- 
ing the sac, and changing^ 
it from a drone to a worker. 
[See Fig. 86.] But it is 
found that the queen will 
deposit eggs in cells bat 
put hegu,n, when no possible 
compression of the abdo- 
men can take place, these 
36.— OrariM of qusen. ^ggs producing workers. 

Besides, it often happens that drones mature from the very 
smallest worker cells. It appears, after all, that not only 
the queen, but the workers also, know what the egg will 
produce ; for drone cells are not prepared until the season 
when they are wanted approaches, nor can the queen be 
induced to place eggs therein much in advance of this 
period. 

For myself, I am satisfied that the quem has volition In 
the matter ; and that the bees have the power, by a par- 
ticular process of nursing, snitable for each, to produce 

FROM W0BKB31 XGGS SITHER QUSENS, WORKERS OB DROHBS I I 

I am aware that this idea is somewhat new and ahead 
of " the books," but in ray practice of rearing queens by 
Tery small nuclei, I have often found drew brood mat%Tw»g 
in a small piece of worker comb cut from cards full of 
eggs taken from the centre of the hive, where it is 
scarcely possible drone eggs would be found. 
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Arftifioial Swaiming, what foimded on, 
22 ; how attempted, 22 to 27 ; how 
done, 35, 37 to 46 ; advantages of, 
43 to 45, 93 ; find queen, 60, 61, 90. 

Ban, 27, 28. 

Bee-bread, 64. 

Bees, a swarm of. 11; will not desert 

their jonng, 62 ; hybrid, 86 to 93 ; 

purohaslng, 90 ; moving, 91. 
Bridal trip, 15. 
Bfood, time of least and of most, 12 ; 

maturity of, 12. 

California, bees in, 68, 69, 77, 81. 
Caution, clipping wings of queens, 42, 

61; transferring, 61, 62; driving, 

61 to 63 ; renewing qoeens, 42, 43, 89. 
Cells, worker, 18, 19 ; queen,19, 20, 21, 

39, 40 to 43, use one only, 40, 41 ; of 

qaeen, destroyed, 20, 86. 
Colony, a prosperous, consists of, 11. 
Comb, drone and worker, 23, 25 ; cost 

of, 26; yalue of, 44, 45, 89 ; to insure 

true, 27, 35, 38, 39, 45, 62: how to 

preserve, 89. 

Double Hive, 45. 

Driving bees, 62, 63. 

Driving box, 58, 59. 

Drones, 11, 19; male bees, 11, 15, 16, 
17 ; number of in hive, 1 1 ; short 
lived, 11, 16, 17 ; time of maturity, 
12; excess of, 21 to 26, 92, how 
prevented, 26, 38 to 45, 92 ; neces- 
sary, 11, 15, 38, 42 ; pure, 86 to 88. 

]^ysentery, 55, 91. 

Feeding, 65, 56. 

Frames, 28, 35, 53; Tayior's, 28; 

Munn's, 29, 30 to 33 ; Metoalf's, 

46, 47, 48. 
Fumigating bees, 37, 58, 60, 63. 
FaolB, ohapter'of, 91, 92. 



Handling bees, 35. 

Hives, Nadir, 22 to 24 ; dividiog, and 
colonizing, 25 to 27 ; leaf, 27 ; Munn, 
3 1 ; Langittroth and others, 27, 28, 
30 to 32 ; Michigan, 35 to 47 ; quad- 
ruple, 35 to 37 ; double, 45 ; single, 
46 ; no moth-proof, 46 to 50 ; tall, 
62, 63 ; low, 61, 53 ; main ftatures 
of a good one, 35. 

Honey boxes, 48. 

Hunting bees, 69 to 74. 

Honey, 37, 63 to 69, 91. 

Italian bees, 76 to 88 ; where found, 
76, 79, 60 ; description of, 75 to 80; 
how discovered, 76 ; when and by 
whom imported, 77 ; what is claimed 
for them, 78 to 85; my experience 
with them, 85 ; to Italianise common 
stocks, b5 to 88, theories about, 85, 
86, facts about, 86 to 88 ; deterio- 
ration, 86 to 88, how to prevent, 88. 

Loss of swarms, causes of, 20, 41 to 43, 
47 to 56. 62, 63, 89, 92 ; how to pre- 
vent, 36 to 63, 88. 

Michigan (Metoalfs) Hires, 35 to 47. 
Moth. 46 to 49 ; remedies for,48 to 50 92. 
Movable frames, 28 to 34 ; Metcalf i^ 
46, 47. 

Natural swarming, perplexing, 13 to 
16, 91, 93, preparadons, 12, 13. 

Overstocking, 65, 66. 

Pasturage, 63 to 69. 

Patents, absurd pretentions, >^, 30. 

Prodts, 66 to 69. 

Propolis, 63, 64. 

Queen, 1 1 to 22 ; ability of swarm to 
rear, 19 to 27 ; how reared, 13, 14| 
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19,20; how fertUiied, 11, 15, 17,|SarpliuhoQ6j, 64 to69i boxes, 60. 



40 to 43; the mother bee, 11. 12; 

. how lost, 16, 16. 20, 41, 90 ; how 
found, 42, 43, 60, 61, 90 ; clip winf^s 
of, 42, 61 90, when, 42, 43, 61, 62 ; 
caging of, 42 ; time of maturity, 12 ; 
respect for, 15 to 19. 25, 26 ; destroy 
rivals, 14, 20 ; embryo, 13, 14, 19, 
20 ; "piping*' of, 14 ; artificial, 22 ; 
oellB o^ 12 to 14, 19 to 22, 39, 40, 
88; excited when cells all occupied, 
13 : abseoce of, serious, 20 to 22, 26, 
27, 38, 89, 92 ; renewing, 89, cau- 
tion, 42, 43, 85, 86 ; fertile, lays reg- 
ularly, 89; unfertile, irregularly, 89. 

Quadruple hives, 36 to 45 ; how used, 
37, to 45 ; advantages of, 43 to 45, 
48 to 55. 

Quarreling, 20, 42, 92, 93. 

Robbers, 56 to 68, 60. 

Secret of success, 27, 91 to 93. 

Single hire, advantages of MetoalTs, 

76, 47 
Smoking bees, 29, 37, 68, 60, 63, 92, 

93. 



Swarm of bees, 1 1 to 22 ; how lost, 15, 
16, 41, 89, 92, to prevent 41, 42, 60 
to 62, 88, 90; most valuable, 90 ; 
kept separate, 38, 39, 92 ; how mul- 
tiplied, 12 to 20. 

Swarming, 12 to 17 ; first, preparations 
for, 12 to 14 ; cause of, 12 to 15 ; de- 
lay, 14, 44 ; after, cause of, 14. 

Speculations, ch. of, 93, 94. 

Transfemng, bees, 37, 38 ; queen eells, 
39, 40, 43, 88 ; from box hives, to 
movable frames, 58 to 63; combs, 
59 to 62 ; find queen, 60, 61. 

Tall hives, 52, 53. 

VentilatioD, 51, 52. 

Wintering, 35, 50 to 66. 

Winter passages, 36, 37, 47, 50, 61, 
54,55. 

Workers, number of, 11, 12 ; undevel- 
oped females, 11, 12, 20, 21; per- 
form all the labor, 17 ; time of ma- 
turity. 13; drone laying, U, 12, 16, 
21, 22, 88. 
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Abdomen of worker, 17. 

Bees, 11, 15, 17, 75. Brood, 18, 19, 

21, 24. Bar-frames, 28. Bee- 

hunting, 72. 
Comb, worker, 18, 19, 20, 24. Comb, 

Drone, 24. Oells, 18, 19, 20, 24. 
Drones, 11, 75. Drone cells, 21, 24. 
Drone laying, 21. 
EggB in comb, 21, 39. 
Fmmes, 28, 31, 32, 36, 46, 47. 
Frame-bars, 28. 
Hives, 31, 32, 36, 46, 47. 

Metcalf, 36, 46, 47. Honey comb, 



18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 36, 39, 58. Hunt- 
ing bees, 72. 
Movable frames, 28, 31, 32, 36, 46, 

47. Moth, 47, gallery, 47. 
Queen bees, 11, 15, 75. Quadruple 

Hive, 36.- Queen cell, 19, 20, 21, 

39. Queen ovaries, 94. 
Transferring Bees, 36, 59. Trans« 

ferring cells, 30. Transferring 

Comb, 59. 
Worker bees, 1 1, 17, 75. Do. comb, 

18, 19, 20, 24. Wax scales, 71. 



A BEE DBE8S. 

To the rim of a light summer hat sew a piece of gause-wire cloth, cut six 
inches wide in the middle and tapering to two inches at each end, with curtain 
of any light cloth to tuck in aboat the neck. 

But the Brst Bbb Drbss is courage, kindness, steady moTemeats, and a 
knowledge of the habi^s of bees. 

" A soft answer turneth away wrath.'* 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

An Individual Right to make and use the Michigan Hires will be sold for 
fire dollars. This secures to the holder the priWlege to moke for himself, 
and nse on his own premises, and not otherwise, any number of hires. 

For Indiridual and Territorial Rights, address as follows : 

For the county of Ottawa, except the town of Talmadge ; the towna of Pa- 
ris, Bjron, Quines, Caledonia, and Bowne, in the county of Kent; one range 
of towns on the north side and two ranges of towns on the east side, in the 
county of Allegan ; the town of Easton in the county of Ionia ; and the coun- 
ties of Barry, Kalamazoo, St. Joseph, Branch, Hillsdale, Jackson and Eaton, 
Mich.; — and for the counties of Genesee, .Erie, Niagara, Orleans, Monroe, 
Livingston and Wyoming, in Neio York. Address 

JOEL A.SIMONDS Grand Rapids, Mich. 

For the counties of Genesee, Lapier, St Clair, Macomb and Oakland, Mich., 
Address S. M. GARFIELD, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

For the counties of Muskegon, Newaygo, Mecosta, Isabella, Midland, Bay, 
and all north of them in the Lower Peninsula ; the county of Calhoun ; the 
town of Manchester, Washtenaw county, and the town of Fronklin, Lenawee 
county, JlficA. / the counties of Ontario, Wayne, Seneca, Cayuga, Cortland, 
Onondaga, Oswego, Oneida, Madison, Chenango, Rockland, Orange, Ulster, 
Greene, Albany, and all territory east of Hudson river, but not north of 
Washington county, N. Y. ; for the counties of Dubuque and Delaware, Iowa ; 
for the States of N. Y., DeL, Md., and Va , and the District of Columbia^ 
Address 0. R. L CROZIER, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

For the coAnties of Washtenaw and Lenawee, except the towns of Man- 
chester and Franklin, Mich. ; and for the Slate of Ohio, Address 

JOHN D. ALGER, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

For the county of Berrien, Mich., for Lake, Porter and La Porte counties, 
Indiana ; and for the counties of Fulton, Hancock. McDonough, Tazwrell, Mc. 
Lean, Ford, and Iroquois, and all territory north of them (except Rock Island 
county), in the State of Illinois, Address 

D REESE WILLIAMS, Chicago, 111. 

For all other territory, Address the inrentor, 

MARTIN METCALF, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The aayaiitages of this system arc seen by the To! leaving: 

T. We lose no swarms, evLlir during summer or winter, 

II. We keep our bees at work, and do not have entire 
sicarms hanging to the hive, idle, throughout the honey-harvest, 

III. We raise what drones are needed only, and do not 
feed a large number of supernumerary " dead-heads,^^ 

IV. AH our sicarms are, without interruption., provided with 
fertile queens. 

Thus, by it, 

1st. We have complete control of our bees, and are able to handle and take 
care of them, as lenil.ly as wo do our chiokens ; consequently bee-keeping be- 
comes a biisina-'s as ccrt;un ns any other. 

2d. We do not ffrope in the dark, biit have access to the interior of tHe 
hive and can inspect the combs at all limes, see their oondition, remove them 
if necessary, or supply any want. 

3d. By the use of a new, and entirely practicable style of comb -frames, we 
are enabled to exchange empty for full ones, giving the bees no excuse for 
lying idle ; at the same time thereby increasing their numbers. 

4th. When the stocks become sufficiently populous, we rear new queeris, 
and swarm them, just precisely as wo would raise poultry pigs, or sheep. 
We don't wait for the " hens to set"— often on a single addled egg— while the 
season for that business is fast passing away. We thus do away with the ne- 
cessity for watching them. 

5th. The manner of producing new swarms, artificially, is new, easy, and 
rendered eminently successful by revolving the hive, giving the infant col- 
ony Iho strength and vigor of the parent stock. 

6th. AVe make all our new swarms really first sicarms, saving ten days* 
time in breeding over natural swariping; no eggs being laid in the combs of 
any young swarm after thejirst for ten days. 

7th. The old and fertile queen remaining in the parent hive, honey gath- 
erins and breeding go on aa before ; while in natural swarming, honey gath- 
ering is nearly suspended for ten days, till a new queen is hatched, and no 
c'crs are laid for twenty days, or until her fertilization. 
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My good Fbibnds, 

Nothing gives me greater pleasure in a country 
walk than to hear a bee buzzing by my ear, as I pass 
the fence of a cottage. A row of bees is always a good 
sign. It shews that the owner takes pleasure io bis 
home. He has something to fill up his spare minutes 
better than the beer-shop, and far more profitable toa 
Whenever I stop to have a talk with him about the bees, 
I always get a civil answer, and thanks for any thing I 
can tell him. 

There is an old and true saying, that it is no use try- 
ing to help a man who will not help himself. Now the 
Cottager who keeps Bees is trying to help himself and 
his family too ; and the help which I can give such a 
man will most likely come to good. I often bear, that 



2 Bee Murder a hateful Thing. 

when a man has good luck in the swarming time, ancl 
when it is luckily a good Bee year, the money he gets for 
his honey goes a good way to pay his rent, ofr to get some 
warm things for the winter;— some years are certainly 
better Bee years than others. Man has nothing to do 
with the weather. But I wish to shew you, my friend, 
how to make the most of good years when they do come, 
and that a little common eense^ with pains taken in a 
good way, has more to do with the matter than what 
you call luck. 

In the first place, then, never kill tour bees. Many 
of you will say, ^^ Our father and grandfather did so, and 
why should not we?**^ (Now it is a very good rule to do 
as your fathers did, when you are not quite sure you can 
do better, but I hope to show you that this new path is 
better and straighter too.) <* We think it far the best way 
to bum the lightest and the heaviest. The first would 
not live through the winter. We may get something 
from them, and plenty from the heaviest.^^ This is very 
well for those who know no better; but I am sure you 
are all willing to try a better way if you hear of one, as 
every one of you must feel some sorrow when you murder 
by thousands in the autumn, those who have worked 
hard for you all the summer, and are ready to do so 
again next year. I myself was told by a Bee Master, 
that he always saw the ghosts of the Bees the night after 
he burned them ; and have heard of an old woman, who 
never went to Church the Sunday following. She tAt 
she had done a most cruel deed, and she was right in so 
thinking, though wrong in staying away from Church 
for this reason. But to pass over the cruelty. If I 
can show that you may get much more honey without 
killing your Bees, the least you can do (if you will not 
take a triend^s word for what he has done himself)^ is 
to try the plan with half your stock. Keep an account 
of what you get from each, and use tliat plan mlh all^ 
Vich after five years gives you most honey. 



Way they take Honey Abroad. 8 

In France, Germany, Switzerland, indeed everywhere 
except in England, they never kill their bees, way of taking 
Whenever I asked if they did so, they honey abroad, 
smiled at my question, and said, " Oh, that would never 
do ; we should never keep up our Stock." ** How then 
do you get the honey Y^ *' Oh, nothing is easier.** Even 
in hard things the proverb goes, " Where there's a will, 
there^s a way ;** and these very poor cottagers, without 
half the means we have, never burn their bees; and 
surely an Englishman is as clever and as little fond of 
cruelty as a Frenchman or Swiss. This which you think 
hard, they find easy, though they do it in a rough sort 
of way. Some of them make their straw hives with the 
top to take off, and fasten it down with wooden pegs : in 
July they pull out the pegs, and with a large knife cut 
away the top of the hive from the combs which are fixed 
to it, like the top of a pumpkin : they then cut out what 
honey the bees can spare, never caring for those which 
are flying about their heads; for they will not touch 
them if they have a pipe in their mouth. When they 
have helped themselves, they peg the top down again, 
and leave the bees to make all straight, and gather honey 
enough for the winter in August and September. Others 
put another large hive on the top of a strong stock, in 
May, as is done in some parts of England, whichpre- 
vents their swarming. This hive they take off when full. 
Others turn up their hives in July or August, and cut 
out some of the combs. Others, who know more about 
it, place square wooden boxes one on another, putting 
empty boxes below, and taking away full ones from the 
top. I saw a doctor in Switzerland take honey from IS 
hives : he got 151b. from each . But this gives coarse honey, 
as I shall soon show. All these ways are clumsy, 
much worse than those I am going to teach you, but all 
better than burning the bees. Well then, let this be 
your first rule, Never kill one. That you may be 
able so to do, every thing must be got ready beforehand. 




4 A Way to unite Weak Swarms^ 

You may find in damp meadows a fungus which children 
Fungus or Frogs' P^U, " Frogs' Cheese,^ and " Puff Balls." 
Cheese. Its use. When they are quite ripe, if you pinch 
them^ they give out a dirty powder, like smoke. Pick 
them when half ripe. The largest are the best, and they 
often grow to the size of a man's head. Put them in a 
bag, and when you have squeezed them to half the size, 
drv them in an oven after the bread is drawn, or before 
the fire. The fungus is fit for use when it will hold fire 
like tinder : keep this dry till the time you take your 
bees. You cannot do without it. In the autumn weigh 
your hives, mark those which are heaviest and lightest. 
This of course you cannot do rightly^ unless you know 
the. weight of your hives when empty. Weigh them 
before you put the swarms into them, and mark the 
weight on the outside, that you may not forget it. Casts, 
except they are very early and strong ones, will seldom 
stand the winter, or they will be so weak next spring, 
that they will do no good. When the honey season is 
over, stop up over night all you intend to take up. In 
the morning, take a piece of the fungus, twice as big as 
a hen^s egg, put it in a stick split at one end and sharp 
at the other : have a hive, the same size as that you in- 
tend to take up, fixed bottom upwards, (a pail will hold 
it well.) When this is ready, light your fungus, and as 
soon as it burns well, fix the sharp end at the bottom of 
the hive which you have turned topsy turvy, and place 
the hive you intend to take on the top of it, and tie a 
wet cloth round the two hives, that no smoke may get 
out. You will soon hear the bees drop down : tap the 
top of the full hive, to make them fall quicker. When 
they are all down and quiet, lift the full hive gently off, 
and turn all the bees which have fallen, on -to a table. 
They will be quite harmless and still, as if they had been 
burned with brimstone; but the fungus does them no 
harm ; it only makes them drunk, which is very good 
for bees, though bad for men, as they get well in twenty 
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minutes, and are all the merrier afterwards ; and it was 
not their fault that they were so overtaken. Look for 
the Queen Bee, which may easily be known from her 
likeness to the print, which is however much bigger than 
life. It is well to have many people round the table to 
search for her, as also to cut out the combs and sweep 
the bees off; for many hands, as well as eyes, are better 
than one. If you find her there, keep her safe on one 
side, and ^weep all the other bees back into the empty 
hive ; then cut the combs carefully out, one by one, and 
if you have not already found the queen, look sharp for 
her on each comb. She generally does not fall down, 
but holds fast to the top of the hive in the very middle. 
Sweep the bees with a feather back into the empty hive, 
as you carefully take the combs out one by one. In 
a quarter of an hour, they will " come to." As soon as 
they begin to crawl about, take a hive which is strong 
enough to stand the winter, or one which, having swarm- 
ed often in the summer, is weak in bees, though 
heavy (this too must be stopped up the evening be- 
fore), and put it gently on the top of the empty hive 
where the smoked one stood before, keeping the bees 
jf the two stocks asunder with some coarse canvass, 
such as is used for straining milk. A piece of thick 
paper, full of pin holes, will do, but a sheet of tin punch- 
ed with holes, the 16th of an inch over, is best of all. 
As many as can should get this, as it serves many other 
uses among your bees. You may slip it under any hive 
you wish to move, and place it on the top of the empty 
hive, or elsewhere, without letting one bee out. Keep 
the bees in the two hives for twenty-four hours apart 
from each other. On the evening of the 2nd day, draw 
the tin, paper, or canvass, away without disturbing the 
hives. Tap the empty hive, and the bees which have 
now forgotten their own queen, which you have taken 
away, will go up into the full hive, as if they belonged 
to one swarm. Early next morning, when all is quiet. 



Double Hives eat no more. 



Fig.l. 



set the doubled hive back id its old place. If you pull 
the tin away too soon, the bees will fight terribly, and kill 
a great many, and sometimes even the other queen. For 
fear of this, you must take care of the queen you smoked. 
The next day after the stock has been put back to its 
own place, put this queen into the mouth of your dou- 
bled hive ; if any accident has happened to their own 
queen, they will gladly take the stranger to reign over 
them. 

The figAire, No. 1, shows a tin box with 
holes in the top for the smoke to go through, 
which is very handy, as it prevents any of 
the bees falling into the lighted fungus. S is 
the tin-box, with two holes ^ ^ in the bottom 
to let air in, or it will not bum ; the top, 
which takes off, is full of holes to let the 
smoke through : h is the sharp point which 
is to be stuck into the straw-hive. This same 
way of smoking is very useful to unite a cast 
to another stock which is weak, or to put two 
casts together : when you want to do the lat- 
ter, smoke them both as above. Pick out one 
queen, put all the stupid bees into one hive, 
(that one which has some comb already made, 
by choice,) and sprinkle them over with a little sugar and 
beer. They will take to one another when they have 
helped each other to clean off the sugar with their 
tongues^ The fact of their helping each other in their 
trouble makes them friends. Even if you are lucky 
enough to have none weak, always unite your casts to a 
hive which, though strong, has plenty of room ; Jbr the 
same number of bees (as I shall show you soon) mU do 
more good together than they will in two hives. 

The most wonderful thing is this, that a doubled hive 
will eat no more honey in the winter than a siiigle one. 
The reason of it seems to be, that where there are many 
bees in a hive, they can keep warm by hanging close 




Mr, ThorUy — Use of Capping. 7 

together, instead of eating. So that in a full hive the 
same quantity of honey goes farther than in a weak 
one, as each bee eats less. They keep themselves 
warm from the outside, and so do not require to be 
heated in the inside. As a man who can, by keeping 
bees, or any other honest way, have a good coat on his 
back, is warm enough without a brandy bottle. This 
alone would show how good this plan is. This way of 
joining bees was found out one hundred years ago by a 
Mr, Thorley, and was always practised by him. The 
wonder is, it has not been more used. Have all your 
hives made the same size, that they may fit one another 
when you do this job. Some people say, " We have 
smaller hives for our casts and weak swarms." I say, 
never have weak swarms or casts; or, when you have 
them, join them directly to another. The reason of this 
you will soon see. Make them also with a hole at the 
top, an inch and a half over, with a bung to fit into it. 
This is needful for the plan of capping, which I am now 
going to teach you. 

In May, when your hives get full of bees, and they 
begin to hang out, put a small straw hive^ Capping, very 
which will hold about lOlbs. of honey, on useful. 
the top of the strong stock, after you have pulled out 
the bung, with a bit of glass worked into the straw at the 
back, that you may see when it is full, (a glass, if you 
can afford it, is prettier.) In good places, or where honey 
dew is plenty, the bees will fill it sometimes in a week or 
ten days. Directly it is full, take it off, it will be white 
honey ; and as the first in the market, will fetch at least 
sixpence, sometimes a shilling more, than that taken in 
September on the old plan. These little caps will give 
room for the bees to work, who otherwise would hang 
out idle at the mouth of the hives waiting for swarming. 
I have had them hanging out for a month together. — 
The bees do not know the time when the queen will be 
ready to swarm. Even when she is ready, they are often 
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kept back many days by clouds or winds ; and they are 
too wise to tire themselves by work on a day when they 
may have a long journey to go in swarming. Not only 
are they idle, but the other bees are forced to feed them; 
for every bee that goes off with a swarm has his stomach 
full of honey, which is taken from the common stock. 
By means, of the cap, you make those bees work for you, 
who would otherwise be idle. 

The cap must not be larger than the size I have told 
you. If you put on a full-sized hive, as done abroad, p. 3, 
you give them so much room, and make the hive so 
much cooler, that they will not swarm at all. But this 
cap will not make them swarm one day later than they 
would otherwise do. Besides, if the cap is too large, the 
queen will lay her eggs there also ; and when you take 
it off, you will find black combs instead of virgin honey. 
This is the most simple and easy change in the common 
way of keeping bees, which any one may try. 

So much for the stocks which you wish to swarm. I 
will now show you, that when you have once got your 
stock up to its full number, it is much more profitable 
Fit number ^ prevent their swarming. And as to the 
of stocks, number of stocks, few Cottagers keep enough : 
there is hardly more trouble in taking care of twenty 
stocks than two. In Germany I saw a man in a good 
honey country who had 200. On the old plan of burn- 
ing the bees, a cottager's stock is sometimes large, some- 
times small. After a bad honey year, he is often tempted 
to burn many of his good old stocks, in order to make 
up by numbers the same quantity of honey which in 
better years he will get from few. 

Suppose he leaves three stocks, of which two stand 
the winter, and the next year turns out a very good bee 
year, he is then not ready to make the most of it \ and 
of course only gets one-tenth of the honey which he 
would, if he had twenty stocks, as he ought to have. 

• This happened to me in the capital Bee year 1832. 



The Use of preventing Swarms. 9 

Man has nothing to do with the weather, as I said be- 
fore : and I am very glad of it, for I am sure it is ma- 
naged much better as it is. All I can do is, to show 
you how you may make most use of a good year, get 
a fair quantity of honey in a middling year, and not lose 
all your bees (as many people do) in a bad one. It is 
found that in ten years, four are. very bad years, four 
middling years, and two very good ; when almost any 
quantity of honey may be got on a good plan. ^Olbs. 
have been taken from one stock, without hurting the 
bees, by a method which I will teach you presently, 
whilst the heaviest cottage hive I ever heard of was 
under lOOlbs. I just now said it is better not to have 
swarms ; this you don''t think ; but wait a little, and 
listen to me. If I with 10 stocks get 601bs. of honey, 
which I easily can, from each, without destroying one of 
my stocks, am not I better loff at the end of the year 
than you, whose ten stocks have all swarmed, and who, 
when you take up all the swarms in the autumn, think 
yourself well off if you get 201bs. from each. You get 200, 
I get 6001bs. of honey. But I will show you how to be 
as well off as I am. I have said it is best to j^g^gQ^ ^^ 
prevent swarming : now hear the reason. The preventing 
Queen Bee lays from 10,000 to 30,000 eggs in *^*™^'*^- 
the year. In a stock containing 3000 bees, almost all of 
them in middling years will be busy in nursing the 
grubs,^r they are such good mothers that they think it 
their first duty to feed their young ; gathering honey is 
their second. A swarm goes off: you have two queens, 
each with 3000 bees, busy in rearing the eggs which the 
two queens lay all through the summer. They have no 
spare time to gather honey, and so in a bad year, a stock 
with plenty of bees in it will be often almost empty and 
worthless when you take it up in the autumn, and some- 
times even die in the summer if it is not fed. Now if you 
prevent swarming by giving them plenty of room, 3000 
bees, who were nurses before to the grubs of one queen, 
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will be enough to do the nursing work to the hive, though 
it is so much larger ; for each hive has only one queen : 
and one queen cannot lay eggs enough to require more 
nurses, though two may. The other 3000 will store 
Side room given honey for vou in the spare room you give 

to oommon straw ,"',.•', ^ , x -n l 

hives. them, which you may take as 1 wilJ snow 

you. But before I fully explain my method, as I am 
going to speak of bottom boards, I will say that stone 
and slate stands, I think, are very bad for bees. They 
are too cold ; the bees which in the winter come down 
upon them get chilled, and cannot get up again. Wooden 
bottom boards are far best, as well as most handy ; the 
harder the wood is, the better, as it is less liable to dry 
rot. Look at figure 2. You see a wooden bottom 

Fig, % 
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board with the doorway a a cut in it, (it is always much 
better to cut the entrance in the board, and not in your 
hive, for by. this means the wet of the hive runs down 
the slope of the wood.) You see it has another entrance 
J J on the right side. The dark ring is meant to show 
where a hive will stand on it. The other bottom board 
is just like it, only the second doorway is on the left 
side (the two doorways must be made to fit each other 
when they are pushed close.) As soon as your bees get 
so strong in May that they begin to hang out, push the 
two boards close together. In the evening, when they 
are all in, shut up the front entrance a a, open the right 
hand one /; 6, and put an empty hive on the new board 
(or still better, a wooden box) with a glass in the back, 
and a hole, one inch and a half over, on the top of it. Its 
place is marked by the thin ring in the woodcut. Each 
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doorway has a bit of tin laid over as much of it as juts 
out beyond the hive. The bees will find no way out 
next morning, without going through the empty hive. 
They will be rather bothered at first by this change, but 
if you put the new doorway exactly where the old one 
was, and rub the board with a little honey or sugared 
beer, they will soon take to it. As their numbers in- 
crease, they will begin to build combs in this new hive. 
As soon as it is full, you may take it away How to take 
in this manner. In the heat of the day, when *^® 2nd hive. 
many bees are out, slip a piece of tin or card between the 
two doorways ; shut up the doorway c c, and open the 
old doorway a a, after you have pushed it back into 
its old place. If the bees go on working the rest of the 
day all quietly, you will be sure that the queen is in the 
old hive, and all is right. About half an hour before 
dusk, open again the doorway c c ; and if, as you sup- 
pose, the queen is in the old hive, the bees, frightened 
by their long imprisonment, will hurry from one door- 
way to another, to join her. As soon as most of them 
have gone round, take away the full hive for yourself. 
If the old hive is very uneasy all day, you may be sure 
that the queen is shut up in the new hive ; if so, draw 
out the piece of card or tin, to join them again, and wait 
till another day. Here you have a good hive of honey 
made by bees which we have prevented from swarming ; 
from which if they had been parted by swarming, you 
would, perhaps, have got none. 

So much for quantity. Now, as to the goodness of 
the honey : and here I must teach you a very . 

hard word, " Ventilation.'^ It means winding, 
or sending cold air into a hot place to make it cooler. A 
queen bee will not lay her eggs in a cold place, for they 
would not hatch there ; and in combs where no eggs are 
laid, the bees will not put bee bread, which is only used 
to feed the young ones. So if we qah keep one part of 
the hive cooiy the queen will never go there, and you wiU 
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get virgin honey. For those combs only are black in 
which young bees are hatched. 

Now the black mark in the right hand board (fig. ^) is 
a square hole cut in it^ with two bits of tin sliding in it^ 
one full of holes, the other without any : when the hive 
gets hot, pull out the one without holesj open the hole 
at the top of the hive, and put something full of small 
holes there, to prevent the bees coming out or insects 
getting in. You all know hot air goes up ; so there will 
be a free draught through the hive, which will keep the 
queen away, and make the bees work all the better. A 
little care in opening and shutting these holes, will make 
the honey quite pure. And this is what ventilation means. 
Side boxes should be ventilated when the thermometer is 
at 70°, not before; a cottager must guess at it. The 
figure X shows the doorway of the bottom board, with the 
tin ^^ on the top of it ; z is the back, with the groove for 
the tins to slide in. 

This plan of ventilation may also be used with the 
On Ventilat- small caps, or glasses if you have any. They 

mg Caps, sometimes get so hot, (for the heat, as I said 
before, all goes up,) that the bees cannot stay in to work. 
Fig. 3. is the board made of IJ inch deal, 
which must be fastened on the top of your 
hive ; a is the hole for the bees to come 
through ; d, d, d,d, are inch holes bored along ^y 
the wood, (not all the way to o), but as far ^^: 
as &, 6, i, b, square holes cut from above into ''^ ^ ^ 
the boxes; they must be covered with a bit of tin full of 
holes, small enough to prevent the bees coming out, or 
insects getting in. The holes d, d, d, d, must be stopped 
up with corks when the hive is not too hot ; when it is, 
pull out the plugs, and open the hole at the top of your 
straw cap, box, or glass. Thus the cold air will get into \ 
the glass without going through the hlve^ which would j 

hinder the hatching of the eggs. The bees will stop up 
the holes in the tin, and you must have a bent bit of 
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wire to put along the four holes dddd^ and clear them 
out. This is perhaps rather hard, but any may try it 
who are clever with their hands. 



Fig. 4. 
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Figure 4, is a wooden hive acting on the same plan of 
ventilation, but better made. Now some of you gj^e 
do not fancy wooden boxes, because you say the ^B^'^ea. 
bees do not like them. Now I would ask whether wild bees 
live in wooden trees or in trusses of straw ? They choose 
what is best for them ; and a wooden box, if thick 
enough, is warmer in winter, cooler in summer, freer 
from insects, and more handy than a straw hive. Only 
try it ; if you can use carpenter's tools, and make them 
at spare times, have them strong, (1 \ inch stuff is best,) 
and never mind neatness. To be sure they cost more 
to buy, but I will show you that with boxes like the 
figure you may pay what they cost the first year, and 
leave some profit besides ; and then the second year, 
and ever after, all is clear gain, g is the middle box, 
into which the bees are to be swarmed, and never after 
disturbed. It is to be as hot as they choose to make it; 
there the queen lays her eggs, there the nurse bees do 
their work, there they lay up honey sufficient to keep 
them through the winter, there they sleep through the 
winter; in short, it is their nursery, their feeding room, 
their palace, their home, and, like every Englishmatfs 
home, their castle,y6r they rrnist never be disturbed there. 
The side boxes h h are only barns, where they lay up their 
spare honey for you, and which you may take as fast as 
they are filled. (In a good honey year you will often 
get a box weighing 50 lbs. early in June.) k i are the 





14 Use of Side Boxes — they are safe. 

slides which pull in and out, and which open or shut the 
way from the centre to the side box. Always keep one 
of the side boxes empty. As soon as the one on the 
right hand gets pretty full of honey, and the hive gets 
so hot that if you do not give them more room they will 
soon swarm, pull out the slide, and let the bees into 
the left hand box ; this will make them cooler. As soon 
as they have taken to this new barn, take the full one as 
you took the hive, page 11. Empty it, and place it back, 
to be used again as soon as the left hand one gets full. 
The boxes must each be Fig, 5. 

about eleven inches clear 
on the inside by 9 inches 
high. This is the best 
size for common use. In 
very good honey countries 
they may be made a little bigger, but this size is more 
handy, since you are able to meet more quickly any 
order for honey early in the year, (and so to get a better 
price for it;) as in June a box of this size is often filled 
in three weeks where there is plenty of honey dew on the 
oaks and lime trees. A square box too is. far better than 
a round straw hive, as they can make all their combs 
full sized, without any of the small and useless ones with 
which they fill up the cottage hives. These boxes are 
much more safe than the common straw hives in those 
places where there is 'much of that cruel and wicked 
thing, bee stealing. Make the bottom board fast to the 
stand with a bit of strong iron hoop and a few good nails ; 
fasten the box itself to the board in the same way ; and 
you then may give leave to the cleverest bee stealer to do 
his worst. 

The end of the side box r is shown in fig. 5, with the 
groove i, for the slide to run in. g is the back of the box, 
with a glass window, and shutter to keep all dark, mm in 
fig. 4, are ventilators ; the simplest sort, on the left hand, is 
merely a hole two inches over, with a piece of tin pierced 
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all over, nailed inside, and with a bung to fit. The bees 
Mill always try to stop up these holes, for they see no 
reason why the queen should not breed in the side boxes 
as well as the middle ; but you do. Therefore keep it 
cool by always pushing out with an awl the wax with 
which they fill the holes. As the side boxes will al- 
ways be cool, and the queen will never go there. An- 
other sort of ventilator is drawn in the right box ; it is 
less simple, and perhaps no better. It is one made of 
two pipes of tin, fitting loosely inside each other; the 
large one is fixed in the hive, with two or three holes of 
an inch across, at the upper part. The use of it is to 
prevent the bees stopping up all the holes in the small 
pipe, and the hot air will go through these big holes, or 
in at the bottom, and so out through the little pipe ; the 
little pipe is closed at the bottom, to prevent the bees 
going through. You must, however, every now and 
then pull out the little pipe, to clear out the holes. On 
the top of it is a tin cap, fitting like the top of a box, to 
keep the rain off. It must be raised up when the hive 
is too hot. The board on which these three boxes stand 
should be strong, with three square holes cut in the bot- 
tom, (as I told you when speaking of the other bottom 
boards,) with tin slides working in them to let in the air. 
The hives should be made of very strong stuff, for the 
price of the wood is small when compared with the la- 
bour. If made strong, and well painted, they want no 
bee house; they will stand any weather. Indeed with- 
out thinking of the expense of making a bee house, I 
would rather that bees should be in the open air. In 
spring the close bee houses keep off the warmth of the 
sun^s rays, so useful for hatching the early brood. In 
summer they get so hdt, that the bees are forced to hang 
out long before they are ready to swarm. They often 
build combs on the outside of the hive, and inside the 
house, instead of swarming. These hives were first 
brought .into general use by Mr. Nutt. Side boxes 
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were, however, made 100 years ago by Mr. White, but 
without ventilators, which is the grand thing. You 
will see directly how much easier it is for the bees to 
store their honey in a side box than in one hive put on 
the top of another, if you think how you would like to 
stack your corn up four pair of stairs instead of a ground 
floor barn. Besides, it is much easier to keep a side box 
cool, than one hive when put upon another. The fan- 
ning which bees make with their wings on a hot day at 
the door, shows how they like coolness. You often see 
hundreds hanging out when it is too hot to work, and 
cases have even been known, where the combs, made soft 
by heat, have fallen down, and smothered the bees. All 
this is prevented by that hard word ventilation. 

Your bees now, I will suppose, have done well in the 
Winter place summer. The place where you put them in 
for bees. ^^ winter is of no less matter. If they are 
left in their summer place, fronting the sun, every bright 
day, even in December, tempts many out. They find 
nothing, are of course more hungry, and eat more on 
their return. Many of them never get back; when 
they get out of the warm sun into the cold wind, they 
fall stiff, and die. You may have seen hundreds lying 
on the ground about your hives : if you pick them up, 
and warm them in your hand, they will come to. This 
shews that they die of cold, not of sickness. 

In damp situations many bees die of the rot. Even 
in dry places a good deal of water settles on the top of 
the hives inside, made by the breath of the bees. The 
following is a good way to prevent this harming the bees. 
When you put your bees into their winter quarters, take 
the bung out of the hole in the top, and Fig, 6. 
put a tin, like fig. 6, on the board on 
which the cap stood in the summer. It is 
an upright ring dy standing on a flat plate 
of tin, a ^ a, or zinc, with a hole through 
the middle. Over this, turn a glass topsy- 
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turvy. The hot air comes up through the hole, turns into 
steam, and runs down the glass, outside the upright ring. 
Without this plan, it would turn into water inside the 
hive, and run down over the combs. 

The best place to put bees in, is a drt/y cMy and dark 
room or out-house^ if you can get it. (The colder the win- 
ter, the better, if the air is dry. Damp cold gives them 
the rot, as it does the corn.) Put your bees there the last 
week of November, and let them sleep quietly till the 
flowers begin to come out at the end of February. Put 
their bottom board slanting, that all the wet may run out 
at the door : or still better, hang them up in a coarse 
cloth ; this will let in the air and catch the water. Weigh 
them before you put them away and when you bring 
them out, and you will find them much stronger as w^U 
as heavier than any you leave on their summer stands. 
Again I say, try it, even if you do not believe me. If 
you have no such room or out-house, at least keep the 
sun away from them, or put them on the north side of 
your house, if the place is dry. Bees have lived very 
well through the winter when buried ; but this I would 
not advise you to try. In Switzerland a whole village 
clubs together, and hires a cold dry room, which they 
darken, and put all their bees in. Why should not any 
of you who has such a place, take his neighbours bees 
ifi during the winter, having marked them first, that each 
raan may have his own in the spring. Nothing like the 
good old golden rule, " Do as you would be done odden 
by." This will come in a hundred ways in bee- ^**^®' 
keeping. In olden time, any man who wished to begin 
had no difficulty in borrowing a swarm from a neighbour; 
a year or two afterwards, he repaid it by a first swarm, 
with from five to ten pounds of honey for interest, ac- 
cording as two or three years had passed since he bor- 
rowed. Why should you not do so too.? If you thus 
help your neighbour all you can, you are none the worse 
off because he gets a share of the honey, which would 
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otherwise be wasted : he is all the better, and so are you 
too, because you do him a kindness, (and none is easier.) 
If more cottagers kept bees, much of the honey which is 
now wasted would be gathered. I have taken the trouble 
to see how much Bee produce is brought into England 
every year from foreign parts. It is .£^32,000 in wax 
alone, besides honey. Every sixpence of this might go 
amongst those to whom it is of the greatest consequence, 
namely, the cottagers. There is an old saying, that 
•* charity begins at home;" and so it may well do, if it 
does not end there. Let your charity then enable your 
neighbours, together with you, to get a fair share in that 
money, which otherwise goes out of the country. The 
flowers too are all the better for the honey being taken. 
So too a Jcind man\ the more he gives, the more he hcbs to 
gioey because he has a blessing on what is left. I heard 
a farmer say, that his orchard bore double the crop 
it had done before he took to bees. And what is the 
reason honey is found in flowers.** Its only use, rather 
its chief use, is not for men to eat, but to draw bees and 
honey-eating flies to the flowers. They carry the farina, 
or dust, on their legs from flower to flower, which makes 
them bear fruit. If there were no bees, or flies, there 
would be no apples. 

Again, one place is good for the bees in spring near 
meadows and lime-trees, another in autumn near com- 
mons, when heather is in bloom. Such places are often 
within a short distance from each other. Take in your 
neighbours^ bees during the early part of the year, if 
you have a good place, and more honey than your own 
can gather, and he will do the same for you in Septem- 
ber. I must here again repeat, that very few cottagers 
have as large a stock as they might keep with scarcely 
any more trouble, TJie profit of course is Jar greater 
with a larger stock. In Switzerland you often see a man 
trudging up the mountains, with a hive of bees on his 
back ; so well do they know how good change of place is 
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for them *>. In France they put their hives into a boat, 
some hundreds together^ which floats down the stream 
by night, and stops by day. The bees go out in the 
morning, return in the evening, and when they are all 
back and quiet, on the boat floats. I have heard they 
come home to the ringing of a bell. I should like to see 
this tried on the Thames ; for no river has more bee food 
near its banks : willows, the best bee food in spring, 
meadows, clover, beans^ and lime-trees, in different places 
and times for summer. A handy man, who could make 
his own boxes, though not up to hard work, might, I am 
pretty sure, gather through the mouths of his many thoti- 
sand bees, enough to Jill his own one mouthy though it be . 
somewhat larger. He may float softly dozem the river 
as the flowers go off at one place and come on at another ; 
and any bargeman will be glad to give him a tow up^ 
when he wishes to go back. I should like to see it 

TEIED. 

I must repeat again, NEVER KILL A BEE. 
Let this be your one golden rule ; golden I am sure it 
will prove in more senses than one. That which seemed, 
I dare say, impossible to you, when you first heard my 
advice, you now may see how to set about. If you were 
sorry for your cruelty before, when you did not know 
how to do without it, you will be without excuse if you 
still keep to it, and, I may almost say, deserve to be 
stung to death by your bees. The poor bee has enough 
enemies to contend with, starvation and damp Bees' ene- 
in the winter ; moths, hornets, and robbers of ^^' 
their own kind in the autumn ; dry summers, which often 
press them very hard ; cold and backward springs. It 
has been well said, that man, who ought to be their best 
friend, is often their worst enemy. They have no de- 
fence against the brimstone matches, though, with some 
help from man, they can conquer all their other enemies. 
Be kind to them, and, like reasonable creatures, they will 

b This too is done almost everywhere in Scotland. 
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fully repay you. Do not listen to those who tell you 
that after two or three years the bees will do no more 
good ; that they get old and lazy ; and that therefore 
they had better be taken up. They do no such thing. 
Age of " A bee," as an old writer quaintly said, " is a 
^•^ one-year bird." Indeed, all that are hatched this 
year die next year, about July and August, after they 
have done the work of nundng up the young ones, who 
are to take their places. You may know the old bees 
by their ragged wings, torn during their year of hard 
work; they look larger, more stupid, and not of the 
nimble and light shape which the young bees have. So 
that all the bees which you bum in September are of 
that year's brood, and ready and willing to begin work 
for you next year. True it is that the comb gets old 
and black, because bees store up more bee bread, when 
it is plentiful, than they can use, and they never clean 
out the cells in which the young bees have been reared, 
but leave the sort of cloak which they spin round them, 
glued to the sides of the cells. In very old hives these 
two things make them very heavy ; so that in weighing 
them, you must allow several pounds for this, if you want 
to know whether they have honey enough to stand a 
winter. In this way, after many years, the cells become 
too small for breeding, and the hive dwindles away and 
dies a natural death. But for this there is a cure, a good 
and easy one. In the spring, before the breeding time 
be^ns, smoke the hive which is to be doctored ; turn it 
up ; cut out half the old combs ; put in the bees again, 
and that summer they will fill up the gap. The next 
spring do the same with the other half, and you will thus 
have a new stock to all intents and purposes, instead of 
an old one. In this way a clergyman in Switzerland had 
one stock siocty years. " But the straw hives grow old and 
rotten." Not if you protect them from the weather by a 
good thick coat of paint or whitewash. This is better 
than the straw hackle covering, and much cheaper as well 
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a.s better than the milk pan, as it keeps aU the hive from 
the rain, and prevents insects getting in. The straw 
Iiackie is the worst, as it often harbours a mouse, who will 
sometimes gnaw through the hive, make his nest inside, 
and eat the combs and the honey. When this is the case, 
he may be dislodged by the Magic Fungus. 

This too is a cure when moths have laid their eggs in 
the hive. Turn it up, and cut freely out the Cure for 
whole of such combs as have the grubs of the moth ™oths. 
in them ; for it is easier for the bees, if you do it in the 
spring, to make a new comb than to mend an old one ; 
and you may perhaps leave some grubs or eggs, unless 
you do so. But prevention is better than cure. Prevent 
wasps, moths, or robber bees from coming in, by making 
the door smaller when they are about. The bees will be 
better able to fight for themselves. They teach you what 
they want by building up little pillars of wax in the door- 
way. If robbers have taken a hive, use your t^j prevent 
fungus directly; take what honey is left for robbers, 
yourself, and join the smoked bees to some hive which 
wants strengthening. Keep them shut up for two days 
after, till they all get friends. None but the poorer ones 
rob; none but the weak are robbed. So you can prevent 
robbery, though not cure it : unite all your weak hives, 
and unite and feed your poor ones. 

You say that feeding costs something; so it does. 
But every pound of food given at the right time, 
as in a cold late spring, as in the year 1837, 
will be repaid by the bees when the weather changes. 
Another time when feeding is quite needful, is when 
the weather comes bad within two days after a swarm is 
put into a hive. The bees, as I said before, swarm with 
their honey bags full. You may have noticed that very 
few bees go out the day after they swarm. They are 
then busily engaged in building their combs, of the honey 
which they carried with them. You will stare at the no- 
tion of building combs with honey, but it is true never- 
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theless. What they carry in on their legs is bee bread, 
not wax. The honey goes from their honey-bag into 
their stomach, and then drops out in little white plates of 
wax from under the scales of their abdomen or tail. I 
have watched it myself for half an hour coming out of a 
bee, who was hanging in a cluster, with his belly towards 
me, close to the glass. I always feed my bees for two or 
three days after they have swarmed, be the weather fair 
or foul. It saves time, and helps them to get their combs 
sooner made. Nothing you give your bees is thrown 
away ; all is repaid with interest. Not a single ounce of 
honey has ever been wasted by bees since the world was 
mcuie. You do not waste your honey by feeding, but 
only, as it were, pour it out "of one pot into another, where 
you may find it whenever you want it, and not only so, 
but you find a peck where you put a quart. 

Another time when feeding is needed is in the dry 
hot months of some summers when the flowers have no 
honey, but fade as soon as they blow; feeding will 
then always cheer your hive, saving the lives of many 
young bees whom their dry nurses cannot otherwise feed, 
and even save a whole hive. Sometimes I myself have seen 
in a dry summer thousands of bee grubs, lying before 
the hive, which the old bees unable to keep, have thrown 
out. This seems cruel, but it is in truth kindness; when 
thus thrown out they quickly die, whilst if kept in the 
hive they would linger on a long time, half starving. 

Autumn feeding should not be done later 

Autumn feeding. , ^ - -.itr • i i i • 

than September. Weigh the hives you 
wish to keep ; if they are 2Ibs. or 3lbs. short of 201bs., 
give it them all at that time ; they will lay it all up in 
their cells ; and though feeding in the winter is ^ better 
than no feeding at all, and has often saved hives, still 
it murders many bees who come down into the cold. It 
is as if you had always to go out and dig your potatoes 
in the frost and cold of December, instead of laying them 
up safe and handy. — As for food. Never press your 
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combs ; let the honey drain from them, and so you may get 
dear honey^ which is worth a great deal more, even from 
common black combs. When all has run that will, put the 
<x>mbt by, till the time when your bees want food in the 
svimmer; then put them before your hives; they will clear 
them in a very short time, and not only thank you, but re* 
pay you too. AgSLmflsaj^nathifigiauxMted. If you feed 
'with beer and sugar, which is next best, do not 
put more than 1 lb. of sugar to a quart of beer; 
nor boil it more than five minutes; this melts the sugar; 
longer boiling would make it thick and unwholesome. 

Many people, who would otherwise keep bees, are afraid 

of their stings, and so will have nothing to say to them. 

*[rhere are some people, it is true, to whom a sting is 

ireally dangerous: let them have nothing to do with 

-them. Many remedies have been given for a sting; 

above all, pull the sting completely out, as it is barbed 

like a fish-hook^ and will work into the flesh. Then 

squee^fte the poison out with the pipe of a small key, as 

you would a thorn, and put a little honey on the place, 

just to keep the air away: if this is done at first, the 

swelling will generally be a mere nothing. The pain only 

lasts two minutes: at wcmst, it is only a swelled eye for 

a day or two. But, as I have said before, prevention is 

better than cure. Listen to the words of an old writer, 

who lived two hundred years ago:—" If thou wilt have 

the favour of thy bees that they sting thee not, thou 

must avoid some things which offend them; thou must 

not be unchaste and uncleanly; for impurity and slutti« 

ness (themselves being most chaste and neat) they utterly 

abhor; thou must not come among them smelling of 

sweat, or having a stinking breath, caused either through 

eating of leeks, onions, garlick, and the like, or by any 

other means, the noisomeness whereof is corrected with a 

cup of beer: thou must not be given to surfeiting or 

drunkenness ; thou must not come puffing and blowing 

unto them, neither hastily stir among them, nor reso- 
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lutdy defend thyself when they seem to threaten thee % 
but softly moving thy hand before thy face, gently put 
them by; and lastly, thou must be no stranger unto 
them. In a word, thou must be chaste, cleanly, sweet, 
sober, quiet, and familiar : so will they love thee, and 
icnow thee from all other.^ Above all, never blow on 
them ; they will try to sting directly if you do. If they 
come all about you making the noise which you will soon 
learn to know, as a sign of anger, go quietly away, and 
put your head into a thick shrub, if any is near. This 
will brush them off. If you want to catch any of the 
bees, make a bold sweep at them with your hand, as 
though there was no such thing as a sting in the world ; 
tiie bee will be so astonished, that he will not sting at first 
Then hold him in your closed hand, without pressing 
him, and he will not sting. I have so caught three or 
four at a time. If you want to do any thing to a single 
bee, catch him " as if you loved him,'' between your 
finger and thumb, where the tail joins on to the body; 
he thus cannot sting you. 

I have now said my say. Much good may it do you, 
which I am sure it will, if you give it a fair trial. Read 
it often; keep it safe; lend it to your neighbours who 
do not keep bees; talk it over with those who do; learn 
from the bee to work hard and waste nothing. Remem- 
ber, nothing worth doing can be done without a little 
trouble ; and, above all, help each other all you can.-^ 
So good bye to you. 

GOD SAtE THE QUEEN. 
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